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CHAPTER I. 
GEOFFREY, 

A pleasant, old-fashioned country house, em- 
bowered in trees and standing amid wide gar- 
dens and grassy meadows, an air of serene 
comfort overspreading the whole, in the long, 
golden light of a summer afternoon, is the fa- 
miliar picture which rises before the eyes of a 
young man, who at four o’clock walks up to the 
gate of the Vardray place, a mile or so out of the 
village of Kirton, 

He is tired, and warm, and dusty, yet he smiles 
as his glance roves over the placid scene before 
him. How well he knows every gable of the 
house, every bough of the trees, every turn of the 
paths! How quiet the whole place is! But that 
is natural enough, since what sensible creature 
would be awake at four o’clock on a blistering 
July afternoon? There is certainly no place like 
home, he thinks, especially so when it holds the 
girl you love best in all the world, and when 
the brightest of memories cluster round its hearth- 
stone. It is only such memories which this house 
holds for Geoffrey Thorne, although it is the 
home of his step-father—a relation seldom held 
in high esteem by the youthful mind. But, kind 
and gentle to all who come under his influence 
or authority, Mr. Vardray was not likely to fail in 
kindness to the son of his wife, particularly since 
Geoffrey was in himself a person likeable in the 
extreme. The boy had been only twelve or 
thirteen at the time of his mother’s marriage to 
Mr. Vardray—himself a widower with one child, 
a girl three or four years younger than Geoffrey 
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—and hence he had readily taken root in the 
home thus made for him, had looked forward 
with keen delight to spending his vacations there, 
and had been from that day to the present, the 
willing slave of pretty, imperious, spoiled Roslyn. 
Now he has left coliege, the world is all before 
him where to chuose, and he has come home with 
the definite determination to win from the com- 
panion and tormentor of his youthful days, a 
promise to be his, when he shall have conquered 
fortune—a trifling preliminary, which at twenty- 
one seems hardly worth considering. 

Up the avenue, under the branching elms he 
walks, and ascending a flight of steps stands on 
the veranda which encircles the house. All is 
stillness save a sound more expressive of somno- 
lence than even stillness—a long-drawn snore. 
Geoffrey walks to an angle of the building and 
looks round on the picture which he expected— 
a gently swinging hammock, within which reclines 
the slumbering figure of Mr. Vardray, strewn 
with the newspapers over which he has fallen 
asleep. The young man does not disturb him, 
but entering the house by a conveniently open 
window, stands in the familiar sitting-room, filled 
with signs of household work—his mother’s work- 
table, the children’s toys, and a very straggling 
bundle of scarlet crochet work, that he at once 
identifies as Roslyn’s. ‘I don’t believe it has 
advanced any since Christmas!’’ he thinks; and 
then, while he is mentally debating whether he 
shall attempt to rouse any one in the house, there 
is a rustle of a dress in the hall, and a lady en- 
ters, who utters a cry of surprise and delight at 
seeing him. 

‘Geoff! my dearest boy! 
you come from ?”’ she cries, 
pect you until to-morrow.” 

“Got off a day earlier than I expected, 
mamma, and so just came along,” he answers 
gaily, not merely submitting to her embrace, as 
; is the custom of Anglo-Saxon men, but heartily 


Why, where do 
“ We did not ex- 
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returning it. “ It is delightful to be back !—and 
how is everybody ?” 

“ Everybody is very well. I cannot see how 
you look, you are so sunburned and dusty; did 
you walk out from Kirton? I am so sorry! Mr. 
Vardray wanted to send in on the chance that 
you might come, but I did not think it at all pos- 
sible.”’ 

“ There was no need-—the walk did not mat- 
ter. I am a capital pedestrian, you know. Where 
is Roslyn—asleep ?” 

**Of course. I suppose I am the only person 
in the house who is not asleep, and it must have 
been some instinct of your coming which kept me 
awake. Tell me all about your visit to your un- 
cle—how was it that he let you off sooner than 
you expected ?” 

“Oh, he took indigestion so badly that the doc- 
tors sent him to the Springs for sulphur-water. I 
could have shouted when I heard it, for I knew 
it meant freedom for me, and I was most awfully 
tired of Heathdale by that time. If the ca- 
pricious old fellow should ever leave it to me, it 
would be a glorious place to live; but I have 
often been driven to wonder whether any possible 
pleasure to-be derived from it some day could 
compensate for the acute boredom I have suffered 
there.” 

“For shame!” says Mrs. Vardray. “I am 
sure your uncle has always been very kind to 
you, and it should not be very acute boredom to 
spend one month out of twelve with him.” 

“ By Jove, but it is—-when I think of you and 
Roslyn here!” 

“Tt is kind of you to put me first,’ says Mrs. 
Vardray, with a smile. “ But my boy, I am afraid 
you think too much of Roslyn.” 

“ Why too much ?” asks Geoffrey, shortly. “A 
man can’t think too much of the girl he hopes to 
make his wife, can he ?” 

Mrs. Vardray shakes her head. 

“ That is just what I mean,” she says. “ You 
are too young to be thinking of a wife at all—and 
very unwise to be thinking of Roslyn, who looks 
upon you as a mere boy.” 

“Indeed! Who does she consider a man, 
then ?—old Colonel Duncan ?” 

“Colonel Duncan is not old—except in the 
opinion of twenty-one. He is a man in the 
prime of life, and Roslyn likes him, I think, very 
well,” 

“ Roslyn /ikes everybody ; the question is, does 
she show any signs of /oving him ?” 

“ How can I tell? A girl like Roslyn is not 
easy toread. Her head is more full of amusing 
herself than of anything else now.” 

“ A very good proof that it is not full of Colo- 
nel Duncan,” says Geoffrey, cheerfully. “Now 
mamma, being warm and dusty and a trifle tired, 
I think I will go and make a toilet.” 

“TI ought to have thought of that before,” says 





Mrs. Vardray, with compunction. “You will find 
your room ready.’’ 

With eyes full of pride and fondness, she 
watches the tall, handsome young fellow as he 
goes out. “I wish he did not think so much of 
Roslyn,” she repeats to herself as he disappears, 
and she listens to his bounding step go lightly up- 
Stairs. “ But then, if his heart is really set on 
her, there is no use in trying to make him wise.” 

She rises and moves across the floor—a slender, 
graceful woman, with traces of past beauty on 
her face—and goes out on the veranda, where she 
comes upon the slumbering occupant of the ham- 
mock, That the sleep of the latter is less pro- 
found than it was, is evidenced by the fact that 
he has ceased to snore, and as Mrs. Vardray 
draws near he opens his eyes. 

“Confoundedly hot!’ he says. “And the 
flies’’—striking viciously at them with a paper— 
“torment one so that it is hardly possible to sleep! 
‘Why are you wandering about, Ellen, at this time 
of the afternoon ?” 

“‘ Geoffrey has come,” she answers, in a tone 
which indicates that this would explain the most 
erratic conduct. “Something kept me from sleep- 
ing, so I dressed and came down to the sitting- 
room, and there I found the dear boy.” 

“Indeed! What brought him earlier than he 
expected ?” 

“ His uncle left Heathdale earlier than he ex- 
pected; so Geoff came without delay. He was 
so eager for the pleasure of being at home.” 

“« The pleasure is not all on his side,” says Mr. 
Vardray. “I am glad the boy has come. Where 
is he ?” 

“Gone to make himself a little presentable ; 
for besides traveling all day, he walked out from 
Kirton.” 

“You see you ought to have let me send! Well, 
this is wonderfully warm and drowsy weather, so 
I think I will go to sleep again, and when it 
grows cooler, I will rouse up and make myself 
presentable.” 

This resolution he promptly proceeds to exe- 
cute, and Mrs. Vardray, thus left without any one 
to whom she can talk of Geoffrey, has no resource 
but to retire to a shady corner of the veranda, 
and think of him—laying many plans and build- 
ing many air-castles for his future, 

While she is so sitting, her work-basket by her 
side, her needle traveling back and forth over a 
hole in one of the children’s stockings, she 
chances to look up and see a small figure, clad 
in white and crowned by a large shade-hat, com- 
ing across the lawn. Her first impulse is one of 
slight annoyance, her next to check herself, and 
smile pleasantly, as the new-comer—a delicate, 
demure’ maiden, whose childlike appearance is 
somehow compatible with the fact that she is not 
a child—ascends the steps and comes towards 
her. 
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“ Good-evening, Mrs. Vardray,’’ she says, in a 
voice as delicate and demure as her appearance. 

“ Good-evening, Lettice, my dear,” replies 
Mrs. Vardray. Then, as the girl bends and kisses 
her, she says: ‘“ Did you not find it very warm 
walking over ?” 

«“ Not very—I came through the woods, and 
there it is so shady. Is Roslyn not down yet?” 

“ Not yet—Roslyn’s siesta is generally of long 
duration, you know. You can go up and wake 
her if you like, and tell her that Geoffrey is 
here.” 

“‘ Geoffrey !—has he come ?” says the girl with 
a start, her eyes opening, her cheeks flushing 
slightly. 

“ Yes, quite unexpectedly, an hour or two ago. 
You can imagine what a delightful surprise it was 
to me.” 

“JT can imagine,” says Lettice, in her soft, de- 
mure voice, “and what a delightful surprise it 
will be for Roslyn. I must go and tell her.” 

She flits lightly away, enters the wide airy hall, 
and passes up the broad staircase—at the head of 
which she comes face to face with Geoffrey him- 
self, who, freshly attired, has issued from his 
room and is about to descend. 

«“ Why, Miss Lettice, is it you ?” he says, cor- 
dially putting out his hand. -‘ How glad I am 
to see you again !” 

“ And how glad I am to see you back,’ says 
Lettice, glancing up from under her hat. “ Mrs. 
Vardray was just telling me of your arrival, and 
I am going to carry the news to Roslyn.” 

“Tell her to come down quickly. I want to 
see—you both, so much. I want to hear all that 
you have been doing since our frolics last Christ- 
mas,” 

“We have been vegetating, chiefly,” says Let- 
tice, with a little shrug. It will not take long to 
tell what we have been doing, but you—you ought 
to have a great deal to tell.”’ 

“Not particularly much. I have really been 
studying hard, and I had my reward in coming 
out with pretty fair standing.”’ 

“ We heard that, and were so glad.” 

“It was nothing to be proud of—I only aimed 
atthe safe medium of respectability. Books are 
not much in my line—but I must not keep you 
standing here ; only, by all means, come down as 
soon as possible.” 

“With Roslyn,” says Lettice, smiling—a quiet, 
inscrutable little smile—* I understand, and will 
bring her as soon as I can.” 

She gives him no time for reply, but trips past 
him, turns down a side passage, and knocks at a 
door, A sleepy voice says “Come in;”’ she opens 
it and enters. In the half-light made by closed 
blinds, only the dim outlines are apparent, but on 
the white-draped bed a reclining figure turns 
drowsily and says: 

“ What is it?” 








CHAPTER II. 


ROSLYN. 


“Tt is I,” Lettice answered, coming to the side 
of the bed. “ You lazy creature, wake up! How 
can you sleep so long ?” 

«« Oh, there is no difficulty about it,” says Ros- 
lyn, opening her eyes. “If I did not sleep a 
great deal, I should not have so much vigor when 
Iam awake. What are you doing here at this 
unhallowed hour ?” 

* T don’t call six o’clock an unhallowed hour 
to be anywhere. I came to see you, and it is 
charming to be so hospitably received. But rouse 
yourself—I have some news for you.” 

“ As if I cared for any news! Please go away 
and let me alone.” 

“Shall I tell Geoffrey that? It is not very 
complimentary, when he has just come home and 
is dying to see you.” 

“Has Geoffrey come ?”’ asks Roslyn, opening 
her eyes again, though with not much more ani- 
mation. 

‘* He has, and he begged me to bring you down 
as soon as I possibly couid.”’ 

“ Dear old Geoff!” says Roslyn. “Iam glad 
he has come—but I could have seen him an hour 
hence as well as now. Has he improved, Lettice?” 

“ He looks a little older, perhaps—I always 
thought him handsome,” replies Lettice. 

«« Handsome !—O yes; but so boyish, so with- 
out style. But one cannot find everything united 
in the same person, and it is certainly delightful 
to think of having him back again—I begin to 
realize that as I grow less sleepy.” 

“To have anybody as much at one’s beck and 
call as he is at yours, I should think would be de- 
lightful,” says Lettice, drily. 

“Not anybody,” says Roslyn, shaking her 
head decidedly. ‘Some people bore one very 
much, even by being at one’s beck and call.” 

She rises as she speaks—throwing back with 
one hand a cloud of loose, dark, half-curling 
hair, out of which her face looks like a flower. 
How describe such a face? It is one of those 
charming brunette countenances which are per- 
haps more full of feeling than of thought—not 
that there is any lack of the latter, but that the 
former lies so manifestly on the surface, shining 
in the dark splendor of the eyes, curving the 
lovely mutinous lips. Delicate outline and vivid 
coloring are united with an exquisite finish of de- 
tail, such as belongs only to the finest type of 
beauty, while the expression, the spirit, the regard, 
as the French say, of the whole, possesses a 
piquancy akin to fascination. It is a face which 
in its sparkling loveliness literally effaces Lettice’s 
pale prettiness—although a poetically inclined 
gentleman was once inspired to say of the two, 
that one reminded him of a pomegranate-flawer, 
the other of a snowdrop. 
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The snowdrop sits quietly on the side of the 
bed and watches the pomegranate-flower array 
herself in a most becoming toilette—misty, corn- 
colored organdie, a knot of black lace at the 
throat, acrimson rose in the dark hair, dainty 
slippers on the slender feet. “ If Geoffrey is boy- 
ish and without style, he is worth making an im- 
pression upon !” thinks Lettice—but she does not 
utter this reflection, being generally one of the 
people who observe much and say little. She 
has had a somewhat hard life, poor little Lettice, 
and has had to learn the wisdom of reticence. 
For all her childlike aspect, it is a very unchild- 
like knowledge of life which looks out of her 
grave, gray eyes; and a perception of this some- 
times makes Mrs. Vardray entertain a vague dis- 
trust of her—a feeling for which she takes her- 
self to task, and for which she endeavors to 
atone, by marked cordiality of manner. “ Let- 
tice sees too much and says too little,” she oc- 
casionally remarks, “ but then one must excuse 
a great dea! in a girl who has such a father”— 
for Lettice’s father is a man who is mentioned as 
seldom as possible to ears polite. He is a grace- 
less adventurer, of good family but scant princi- 
ple, who persuaded a foolish heiress to marry 
him, against the advice of all her friends. The 
latter, finding they could not prevent the mar- 
riage, did her the service of settling her fortune 
on herself; and so it chances that although the 
Stanhopes are always in pecuniary difficulties— 
the result of dark ways and tricks of vain on the 
part of the head of the household—they have'so 
far been saved from absolute ruin. 

“ Ready at last ?” says Lettice, as Roslyn finally 
turns from the mirror. “I will take off my hat 
before going down.” 

She steps to the glass and lifts her hat from a 
small head, covered with pale brown hair—the 
kind of hair which always lies smooth and silken 
—and which, not having the least inclination to 
curl, is cut in the fashionable fringe across her 
forehead; a style not unbecoming to her face. She 
looks at the reflection of herself with a little 
mocking air of self-contempt. 

“One certainly has no temptation to vanity 
after watching you, Roslyn,” she says; “I 
wonder if you are a lucky girl to be so pretty ?— 
I wonder if you will make anything of it?” 

« What odd ideas seem to strike you, Lettice,” 
replies Roslyn. “I don’t want to make any- 
thing of it—it is enough just to be young and 
happy.” 

“ But you can’t always be young, and it is not 
likely you'll always be happy,” says Letticc. 
“ The question is, what prize in life are you go- 
ing to win with such a high card as your face.” 

“ My face is my fortune,” says the girl, gaily, 
“and so it will be to the end, no doubt. Don’t 
stop to moralize. Let us go down.” 

She opens the door and goes out, singing as 





she flits down stairs, the old song Lettice’s words 
have suggested : 


“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid, 
What is your fortune my pretty maid? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said, 
My face is my fortune. sir, she said, 

With a ha ha ha, ha ha ha, ha!’”’ 


She gives the laugh with a bravura effect, and 
Geoffrey, hearing the well-known voice, rushes 
eagerly into the hall and meets her at the foot of 
the staircase, 

“ Geoff, dear Geoff, Iam so glad to see you!” 
she cries, while 4e can say nothing—being struck 
dumb by the brightness of her beauty, and by his 
delight in seeing her. 

“It was so nice of you to come when we were 
not expecting you,” she goes on. “ There is so 
much pleasure in a surprise.” 

“‘ There is so much pleasure in being at home 
even twenty-four hours earlier than one ex- 
pected,” he replies. “O, Roslyn, how pretty 
you are!” 

“ Geoff, I am grieved to see that you have not 
improved at all in savoir faire—you pay just as 
broad compliments as ever. Shall I return your 
kindness by saying that you have greatly 1m- 
proved? Is that a mustache you are cultivat- 
img ?” 

“I wonder you need to ask. I consider it a 
very promising one. A condescending barber 
assured me the other day that it will be very heavy 
in six months.” 

“Why not six weeks? I detest to wait for 
anything—even for a moustache—to grow.” 

“« Jack’s beanstalk is the only thing that would 
have satisfied you in the way of growth,’ says 
Lettice, coming down the staircase as the first ef- 
fusion of meeting subsides—after which they go 
out on the veranda, where Mr. and Mrs. Vardray 
and the children are assembled. 

Nothing could be more lovely and peaceful 
than the scene at this hour, for the sun has nearly 
touched the horizon, and his last level rays are 
lying on the velvet sward like a mantle of gold. 
The spreading fields and distant shadowy woods 
are full of summer richness and beauty, and the 
light breeze which is playing among the trees 
brings many fragrant odors on its wings. 

“‘T am glad that you are not too much spoiled 
by the grandeurs of Heathdale, Geoff, to appre- 
ciate our quiet charms,” says Mr. Vardray, who 
in slippered ease is reclining in a large willow 
chair. “I have heard that it is a very fine 
place.” 

“ Very fine indeed,” says Geoff, and about as 
lively as a penitentiary. Uncle James amuses 
himself taking medicines, you know; but there’s 
nothing on earth for me to do, and I am some- 
times almost driven to thoughts of suicide.” 

“Why don’t you brace yourself with thoughts 
of the change you will make when it falls to 
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you?” says Roslyn. ‘1 can tell you we all count 
wonderfully on the good time coming, when you 
are master of Heathdale—don’t we, imps ?” 


“ Yes,” replied the children in chorus—while | 


Rob, the eldest boy, says: “I think I'll Live 
with you, Geoff.” 

‘Much obliged,” says Geoff. “ But, frankly, 
I don’t count on Heathdale at all. Apart from 
the uncertainty of reckoning on dead men’s shoes, 
my uncle’s prospects for long life are as good, or 
better than mine. Hypochondriacs always live 

long.” 

“But they must die sometime,” says Roslyn. 
* Don't give up the hope of reigning at Heath- 
dale.”’ 

“ You are quite right,”’ says Mr. Vardray. “ So 
put Heathdale, and any thought of possessing it, 
as much as possible out of your mind. Nothing 
is so ruinous to a young man’s prospects of use- 
fulness, as to have a possible inheritance dangling 

just before him. ‘ Why should I toil, and deny 
myself pleasure, and lead a laborious life ?’ he 
thinks; ‘I shall be rich some day.’ And so 
when that day comes—if it comes at all—he has 
frittered away his life in waiting for it. You must 
do better than that, my boy. Your uncle, as you 
have said, may live thirty years longer—and I am 
sure you would not grudge him one day of it— 
while there is no telling what caprice may influ- 
ence his disposition of his property at the last. 
Do not, therefore, suffer yourself to build any 
expectation or hope on it; act as if Heathdale 
did not exist, and make yourself independent of 
any man’s last will and testament.” 

“Thank you, sir—I will!’ answers Geoffrey, 
with rising color and kindling glance. ‘What 
you say endorses my resolution, My uncle wants 
me to live at Heathdale and attend to his business, 
—which means, have no independent existence at 
all—and I have told him that I could not do it, 
that I must adopt a profession and make a place 
in life for myself.” 

There is a moment’s pause. Nobody thinks of 
Lettice, and Lettice’s quick eyes travel round the 
group and take in the different expressions of 
the countenances—the unqualified approval on 
Mr. Vardray’s, the struggling disappointment on 
Mrs. Vardray’s, the startled surprise on Roslyn’s, 
the steadfast light on Geoffrey’s. Then: 

“ You are right,” says Mr. Vardray. “ Wealih 
can be bought too dearly, if independence is paid 
for it.’’ 

“ But it seems to me that his uncle—his fath- 
er’s only brother—has a right to provide for Geof- 
frey almost as if he were his father,” says Mrs. 
Vardray. “I fear, my dear, you have been rash,” 

“ My opinion is not worth much,” cries Roslyn; 
“but / think you have been brave and wise, Geof- 
frey. ancy spending your youth giving pills to 
Mr. Thorne !” 

“Fancy spending it in any capacity subject to 
VOL. XCx.—8, 


anether man’s control and whims !” says Geoffrey. 
*T would not endure such bondage for a dozen 
Heathdales! Don’t look so grave, mamma. If 
Iam not able to rise on my own merit, I had 
better sink and be done with it.” 

“« That isa boy’s idea,’’ says Mrs. Vardray. 


” 


x 
hope I am not mercenary ; but certainly—” she 
looks appealingly at her husband—“ Heathdale 
should be yours; and, if you refuse to be your 
uncle’s companion, he may find another, and so 
be influenced to leave the property away from 
you.” 

“So be it,” says Geoffrey, cheerfully. “I can 
bear that prospect a great deal better than the 
prospect of spending the best part of my life 
waiting for a man to die. It would simply come 
to this—I should murder him at last.” 

“ Geoffrey !” 

“Sorry to shock you, mamma; but truth is 
mighty, and must prevail, There is the tea-bell, 
and if ever a hungry mortal was glad of the sound, 
I am.” 

“‘] should think so, after traveling all day, and 
walking out from Kirton,” says Roslyn. “ You 
shall have your old seat, and plenty of peaches 
and cream—are you still so fond of peaches ?” 

They go in laughing to the tea-table, a very 
happy, merry group, despite the uncertainty 
hanging over Geoffrey’s prospect of inheriting 
Heathdale. There is generally fun of some 
description afloat in the household, but the arrival 
of their elder brother has sent the mercury of the 
children’s spirits up to fever-heat; and Roslyn is 
quite ready to aid and abet them. Lettice never 
altogether loses her demure quietness, but to a 
certain extent, she, too, joins in the general mirth, 

Tea over, Geoffrey goes out to smoke a cigar, 
and having lighted it, volunteers the information 
at the sitting-room window that there is lovely 
moonlight. 

“ Yes, it is far too lovely to stay indoors,” says 
Roslyn. ‘Come Lettice, let us go out.” 

“ You and Geoffrey may take me home, if you 
like,”’ says Lettice. “ It is time I was going, and 
the walk will be pleasant.” 

“ The walk will be pleasant any time between 
now and midnight ; there is no need for you to be 
in haste.” ; 

“No need, as far as you and Geoffrey are con- 
cerned; but if I wait, somebody may be sent for 
me, and that is useless.’ ; 

Since Roslyn knows that the somebody in 
question will be a rude and disagreeable brother, 
she does not press delay, but only says: 

“We can change all that, now that Geoff has 
come. Tell them hereafter you need never be 
sent for, that you have an escort here.” 

Lettice only smiles and gets her hat, kisses Mrs, 
Vardray, says good-night to Mr. Vardray, and 
announces herself ready. Rosiyn makes no 
preparation, beyond gathering up the filmy skist 
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of her dress, and, unheeding dew or night-air, or 
any other terror of the prudent, steps out into the 
faint moonlight and delicate starlight, the fra- 
grance and poetry of the midsummer night. 


CHAPTER III. 





IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Attended by the tall young man, whose cigar 
glows in the semi-darkness like a fiery eye, the two 
girls take their way across the lawn and flower- 
garden to where a gate opens on a path that runs 
through the woods for half a mile, and emerges at 
the borders of the Stanhope demesne. In day- 
light it is a lovely walk, and very shaded, as 
Lettice averred to Mrs. Vardray in the afternoon ; 
but after dusk has fallen, it is a litthe awesome— 
darkness is so deep along this woodland way, 
and the forest so full of strange sounds, the echo 
of waters, the murmur of leaves, the muliitudi- 
nous voices of the insect world. 

* What contemptible creatures girls are !’’ says 
Roslyn, meditatively, as the gate closes behind 
them, “ How dreadfully afraid you and I would 
be to take this walk alone, or with each other, 
Lettice ; while with Geoffrey to guard us, we have 
not a sensation of fear, but are brave as lions.” 

“I don’t call that being contemptible,” says 
Lettice. “Girls are so weak—what could we do 
if anything frightened us ?” 

*« We could run—and Geoffrey knows that when 
I run nothing can catch me.”’ 

“I know you are fleet as a deer,”’ says Geoffrey ; 
“but Lettice is right; girls are too weak to be 
daring. I wonder that women possess as much 
courage as they do: it must be such a demoraliz- 
ing thing to feel helpless.” 

“Tt is,” says Lettice. “I am glad you ac- 
knowledge that when we are brave we deserve 
more credit than men do. I often think that if 
I had a man’s strength I should fear nothing on 
earth. I once had a pistol, and while it was in 
my possession I felt that I could defy man or 
beast.” 

“O Lettice! Why, a good-sized grasshopper 
could demolish you!” cries Roslyn, laughing. 
“ Well, I am not so brave—even if I had a pistol, 
I fear I should be more likely to injure myself 
than anything else. And I am glad Geoffrey is 
with me now.” 

“I am glad of that, too,” says Lettice, quietly. 

“And I most glad of all,” says Geoffrey, 
heartily. 

Then they are silent for a few minutes, after 
which—perhaps because the way is so over- 
shadowed and eerie— Roslyn begins to sing, falling 
again into the old song which Lettice’s words 
suggested in the evening: 


’ 








““* What is your fortune, my pretty maid ? 
What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said, 
* My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said, 
With a ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!" 
As she sings gaily, Geoffrey listens, and won- 
ders, as Lettice did, what fortune that mignonne 
face will bring to its possessor, When 
ceases, the thought almost unconsciously finds 


she 


expression. 

“So your face is your fortune, is it ?”’ he says. 
“ Perhaps that is truer than youthink. There are 
few better fortunes than the face of a beautiful 
What is your ambition, Roslyn? What 
do you want to win?” 

Just the question Lettice asked me this after- 
noon,” replys Roslyn; “and I told her—what 
did I tell her? That I have no ambition at all, 
Certainly I have none. A bird has 
as much. Pshaw! what do we know of birds? 
They may entertain tremendous ideas of self-ad- 
vancement, for all we know. But 7 have no 
desire except to be loved—I could not live with- 


woman. 


I believe. 


out love—and to be happy.” 
Geoffrey’s heart bounds; but before he can 
speak, Lettice says, with her fine little tone of 





mockery : 

“What moderate ambition! Why, you talk 
like a child, Roslyn. Don’t you know that of all 
things in this world love and happiness are most 
‘heavy to get and light to hold?’ So far it is 
true that they have come to you like air and 
sunshine ; but it is not likely that you will always 
hold them so securely. Geoffrey does not like 
such things to be said ’’—Geoffrey is moving im- 
patiently—* but even he cannot keep you always 
in a rose-colored world.” 

Geoffrey to his own heart says that he will, but 
not veuturing to trust himself to utter this resolve 
directly, he also sings two lines of an old song: 

“* Tf she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve.’ 

“As if your dying would help the matter!” says 
practical Lettice, with the same ring of scorn in 
her voice. If she cried for the moon, could all 
your love get it for her? And people very often 
cry for the moon, and make themselves miserable 
because they have not got it.” 

“You cannot say that I have ever done so,” 
says Roslyn. “I have, so far as I know, a very 
contented disposition ; and when I talk of happi- 
ness, I don’t mean anything great, but only en- 
joyment such as we often have now. Yet—” 
she pauses a moment, and as they chance to be 
just then in a comparatively open space, the 
moonlight falls brightly on ker face, and the others 
see that it wears a more intent expression than 
they have often seen on it. “ Yet,” she goes on, 
‘*I think I should like one taste of ecstasy, that 
is, of the Afghest happiness, even if it took the 
savor out of all ordinary life afterwards. There 
is a little poem of Browning’s—we were reading 
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it the other day, Lettice—which says what I mean 
in two lines : 

““* We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy.’ 

“That is what I want—the whole of life. To 
sigh deep, laugh free, starve, feast, despair—be 
happy!” 

“ Roslyn!’’ says Geoffrey. Something in the 
girl’s voice startled him, for she has always seemed 
to live so lightly and gayly on the surface of 
existence, that he has fallen into the common 
error of supposing her incapable of any deep 
thought or feeling. You don’t know what you 
are wishing,” he says, quickly. ‘To laugh, 
feast, and be happy, I hope will be your lot, but 
No creature on 


’ 


not the other—never the other. 
earth was ever more unfit for sighs than you.” 
“Then you must think me a very shallow 


” 


creature,’ she says, indignantly. ‘“ What should 
I be if I were only able to laugh in such a world 
as this!” 


“A flower,” he says, half laughing, half 
tenderly ; “a thing to gladden one’s eyes and 
one’s heart.” 

« But I am not a flower; I am a human being,” 
she says; “and I should be a very poor one if I 
were not able to sound the depths as well as the 
heights of feeling.” 

“ Perhaps one does include the other,’ 


, 


says the 
young man, meditatively ; “ but I don’t like such 
ideas in connection with you. They seem out of 
place; do they not, Lettice ?” 

“ Yes, I think they do,” answers Lettice, who 
has been as much surprised as himself. “ Roslyn 
seems a creature made only for sunshine.” 

“A butterfly, in fact,’ says Roslyn. “I am 
certainly very much obliged to you both—indeed, 
I am so overwhelmed that I don’t think I can 
remain in such complimentary society.” 

She draws her hand from Geoffrey’s arm before 
he can detain it, and darts forward, running so 
rapidly and lightly that she is soon out of sight. 
The two so unceremoniously left quicken their 
pace a little, but Geoffrey says, ‘‘ Don’t run, 
Lettice; there are too many roots here.” 

“I should fall if I attempted to do so,” says 
Lettice. “ How is it that Roslyn can get over the 
ground so lightly ?” 

“* She has eyes like—like an owl,” says Geof- 
frey. ‘I never knew any one like her for seeing 
in the dark. What on earth has put such ideas 
into her head? Did Browning put them there ?” 

“ I am afraid we did not get many ideas of any 
kind out of Browning,” answers Lettice, laughing. 
“ Listen !—is not that sweet ?” 

It is Roslyn’s bird-like voice singing before 
them, “ Through the wood, through the wood, 
follow and find me.’’ But they do not find, that 
is, they do not overtake her, until they reach the 
gate of the Stanhope grounds, where they find her 
standing. 








“It is early yet,”’ says Lettice; “won't you 
both come in ?” 

“ Not to-night,” says Roslyn. ‘I know they 
all at home want to see Geoff, and hear him re- 
late his adventures.” 

* But mamma will be sorry if he does not come 
in for a minute and speak to her,’’ says Lettice. 

“Of course I. must go in and speak to Mrs, 
Stanhope,” says Geoffrey, “I won’t be long, 
Roslyn.” 

They enter the gate and cross the lawn, where 
the moonlight falls in a soft, bright flood, which 
seems very brilliant in contrast with the shade of 
the woods from which they have emerged. In 
this clear light they perceive, as they draw near 
the house, that two men are standing on the 
piazza steps, and Roslyn says: 

“Some visitor is with your father, Lettice; so 
I will not go on. I can wait for Geoffrey here.’’ 

She pauses, as she speaks, at a rustic seat under 
a group of trees; and Lettice—understanding and 
accepting the fact that her father and her father’s 
visitors are not pleasant people to meet—says, 
quietly : 

“Very well, I will rot let Geoffrey stay more 
than a minute or two.” 

She goes with Geoffrey, and Roslyn sits down 
on the seat, silver moonlight lying all around, and 
delicate shadows falling over her. She is not 
thinking of herself enough to be conscious of the 
lovely picture she makes in the demi-obscurity, 
but only wonders how long Geoffrey will be 
detained, and, so thinking, taps her foot impati- 
ently on the dewy grass, while her gaze follows 
the two figures passing toward the house. She 
sees that the other two figures on the steps part 
just before the former reach them—one standing 
still and shaking hands with Geoffrey, the other 
walking rapidly away. 

When taking her seat, she forgot that it was 
very near the circular walk, which is the regular 
approach to the house; but she becomes conscious 
of this fact when she perceives the stranger ad- 
vancing directly toward her. He passes hardly 
three feet from where she sits, and in passing, 
gives a steady look at her. She is certainly worth 
looking at, this beautiful girl, bending forward in 
the moonlight, with her fleecy draperies, her 
winsome face, her pretty, high-bred air—and 
certainly well accustomed to being looked at, too 
—yet she has a strange consciousness, as_if she 
had never been looked at before, as her careless 
glance meets the intent regard of the most brilliant 
eyes she has ever encountered. Their brilliancy 
is all that strikes her at first; but after an instant 
she knows that she has also received an impres- 
sion of a keen, handsome face, and a slender, 
graceful figure—indeed, the figure can still be 
scrutinized as it walks onward, though perhaps 
less rapidly, to the gate. 

“Who can he be?” she thinks, catching her 


” 
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The snowdrop sits quietly on the side of the 
bed and watches the pomegranate-flower array 
herself in a most becoming toilette—misty, corn- 
colored organdie, a knot of black lace at the 
throat, acrimson rose in the dark hair, dainty 
slippers on the slender feet. “ If Geoffrey is boy- 
ish and without style, he is worth making an im- 
pression upon !”’ thinks Lettice—but she does not 
utter this reflection, being generally one of the 
people who observe much and say little. She 
has had a somewhat hard life, poor little Lettice, 
and has had to learn the wisdom of reticence. 
For all her childlike aspect, it is a very unchild- 
like knowledge of life which looks out of her 
grave, gray eyes; and a perception of this some- 
times makes Mrs. Vardray entertain a vague dis- 
trust of her—a feeling for which she takes her- 
self to task, and for which she endeavors to 
atone, by marked cordiality of manner. “ Let- 
tice sees too much and says too little,’’ she oc- 
casionally remarks, “ but then one must excuse 
a great deal in a girl who has such a father”— 
for Lettice’s father is a man who is mentioned as 
seldom as possible to ears polite. He is a grace- 
less adventurer, of good family but scant princi- 
ple, who persuaded a foolish heiress to marry 
him, against the advice of all her friends. The 
latter, finding they could not prevent the mar- 
riage, did her the service of settling her fortune 
on herself; and so it chances that although the 
Stanhopes are always in pecuniary difficulties— 
the result of dark waysand tricks of vain on the 
part of the head of the household—they have so 
far been saved from absolute ruin. 

“ Ready at last ?”” says Lettice, as Roslyn finally 
turns from the mirror. “I will take off my hat 
before going down.” 

She steps to the glass and lifts her hat from a 
small head, covered with pale brown hair—the 
kind of hair which always lies smooth and silken 
—and which, not having the least inclination to 
curl, is cut in the fashionable fringe across her 
forehead, a style not unbecoming to her face. She 
looks at the reflection of herself with a little 
mocking air of self-contempt. 

“One certainly has no temptation to vanity 
after watching you, Roslyn,” she says. “I 
wonder if you are a lucky girl to be so pretty ?— 
I wonder if you wili make anything of it?” 

« What odd ideas seem to strike you, Lettice,” 
replies Roslyn. “I don’t want to make any- 
thing of it—it is enough just to be young and 
happy.” 

“ But you can’t always be young, and it is not 
likely you'll always be happy,” says Letticc. 
“The question is, what prize in life are you go- 
ing to win with such a high card as your face.” 

“ My face is my fortune,” says the girl, gaily, 
“and so it will be to the end, no doubt. Don’t 
stop to moralize. Let us go down.” 

She opens the door and goes out, singing as 








she flits down stairs, the old song Lettice’s words 
have suggested ; 


“* What is your fortune, my pretty maid, 
What is your fortune my pretty maid? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said, 
My face is my fortune. sir, she said, 

With a ha ha ha, ha ha ha, hal’” 


She gives the laugh with a bravura effect, and 
Geoffrey, hearing the well-known voice, rushes 
eagerly into the hall and meets her at the foot of 
the staircase, 

“ Geoff, dear Geoff, I am so glad to see you!’ 
she cries, while 4e can say nothing—being struck 
dumb by the brightness of her beauty, and by his 
delight in seeing her. 

“ It was so nice of you to come when we were 
not expecting you,” she goes on. “ There is so 
much pleasure in a surprise.” 

“There is so much pleasure in being at home 
even twenty-four hours earlier than one ex- 
pected,” he replies. “O, Roslyn, how pretty 
you are!” 

“ Geoff, I am grieved to see that you have not 
improved at all in savoir faire—you pay just as 
broad compliments as ever. Shall I return your 
kindness by saying that you have greatly 1m- 
proved? Is that a mustache you are cultivat- 
ing ?” 

“I wonder you need to ask. I consider it a 
very promising one. A condescending barber 
assured me the other day that it will be very heavy 
in six months.” 

“Why not six weeks? I detest to wait for 
anything—even for a moustache—to grow.” 

“ Jack’s beanstalk is the only thing that would 
have satisfied you in the way of growth,” says 
Lettice, coming down the staircase as the first ef- 
fusion of meeting subsides—after which they go 
out on the veranda, where Mr. and Mrs, Vardray 
and the children are assembled. 

Nothing could be more lovely and peaceful 
than the scene at this hour, for the sun has nearly 
touched the horizon, and his last level rays are 
lying on the velvet sward like a mantle of gold. 
The spreading fields and distant shadowy woods 
are full of summer richness and beauty, and the 
light breeze which is playing among the trees 
brings many fragrant odors on its wings. 

“ I am glad that you are not too much spoiled 
by the grandeurs of Heathdale, Geoff, to appre- 
ciate our quiet charms,” says Mr. Vardray, who 
in slippered ease is reclining in a large willow 
chair. “I have heard that it is a very fine 
place.” 

“ Very fine indeed,” says Geoff, “and about as 
lively as a penitentiary. Uncle James amuses 
himself taking medicines, you know; but there’s 
nothing on earth for me to do, and I am some- 
times almost driven to thoughts of suicide.” 

“ Why don’t you brace yourself with thoughts 
of the change you will make when it falls to 
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you ?” says Rosiyn. “1 can tell you we all count 
wonderfully on the good time coming, when you 
are master of Heathdale—don’t we, imps ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the children in chorus—while 
Rob, the eldest boy, says: “I think I'll Ave 
with you, Geoff.” 

**Much obliged,” says Geoff. “ But, frankly, 
I don’t count on Heathdale at all. Apart from 
the uncertainty of reckoning on dead men’s shoes, 
my uncle’s prospects for long life are as good, or 
better than mine. Hypochondriacs always live 
long.” 

“But they must die sometime,” says Roslyn. 
“Don’t give up the hope of reigning at Heath- 
dale.” 

“ You are quite right,” says Mr. Vardray. ** So 
put Heathdale, and any thought of possessing it, 
as much as possible out of your mind. Nothing 
is so ruinous to a young man’s prospects of use- 
fulness, as to have a possible inheritance dangling 
just before him. ‘ Why should I toil, and deny 
myself pleasure, and lead a laborious life ?’ he 
thinks; ‘I shall be rich some day.’ And so 
when that day comes—if it comes at all—he has 
frittered away his life in waiting for it. You must 
do better than that, my boy. Your uncle, as you 
have said, may live thirty years longer—and I am 
sure you would not grudge him one day of it— 
while there is no telling what caprice may influ- 
ence his disposition of his property at the last. 
Do not, therefore, suffer yourself to build any 
expectation or hope on it; act as if Heathdale 
did not exist, and make yourself independent of 
any man’s last will and testament.” 

“Thank you, sir—I will!” answers Geoffrey, 
with rising cclor and kindling glance. ‘What 
you say endorses my resolution. My uncle wants 
me to live at Heathdale and attend to his business, 
—which means, have no independent existence at 
all—an‘1 I have told him that I could not do it, 
that I must adopt a profession and make a place 
in life for myself.” 

There is a moment’s pause. Nobody thinks of 
Lettice, and Lettice’s quick eyes travel round the 
group and take in the different expressions of 
the countenances—the unqualified approval on 
Mr. Vardray’s, the struggling disappointment on 
Mrs, Vardray’s, the startled surprise on Roslyn’s, 
the steadfast light on Geoffrey’s. Then: 

“ You are right,” says Mr. Vardray. “ Wealth 
can be bought too dearly, if independence is paid 
for it.” 

“But it seems to me that his uncle—his fath- 
er’s only brother—has a right to provide for Geof- 
frey almost as if he were his father,” says Mrs. 
Vardray. “I fear, my dear, you have been rash,” 

“ My opinion is not worth much,” cries Roslyn; 
“ but 7 think you have been brave and wise, Geof- 
frey. ancy spending your youth giving pills to 
Mr. Thorne !” 

“ Fancy spending it in any capacity subject to 
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another man’s control and whims !” says Geoffrey. 
“I would not endure such bondage for a dozen 
Heathdales! Don’t look so grave, mamme. If 
I am not able to rise on my own merit, I had 
better sink and be done with it.” 

“ That isa boy’s idea,” says Mrs. Vardray. “I 
hope I am not mercenary ; but certainly—” she 
looks appealingly at her husband—* Heathdale 
should be yours; and, if you refuse to be your 
uncle’s companion, he may find another, and so 
be influenced to leave the property away from 
you.” 

“ So be it,” says Geoffrey, cheerfully. “I can 
bear that prospect a great deal better than the 
prospect of spending the best part of my life 
waiting for a man to die. It would simply come 
to this—I should murder him at last,” 

“ Geoffrey !” 

“Sorry to shock you, mamma; but truth is 
mighty, and must prevail, There is the tea-bell, 
and if evera hungry mortal was glad of the sound, 
I am.” 

“1 should think so, after traveling all day, and 
walking out from Kirton,” says Roslyn. “ You 
shall bave your old seat, and plenty of peaches 
and cream—are you still so fond of peaches ?” 

They go in laughing to the tea-table, a very 
happy, merry group, despite the uncertainty 
hanging over Geoffrey’s prospect of inheriting 
Heathdale. There is generally fun of some 
description afloat in the household, but the arrival 
of their elder brother has sent the mercury of the 
children’s spirits up to fever-heat; and Roslyn is 
quite ready to aid and abet them. Lettice never 
altogether loses her demure quietness, but to a 
certain extent, she, too, joins in the general mirth. 

Tea over, Geoffrey goes out to smoke a cigar, 
and having lighted it, volunteers the information 
at the sitting-room window that there is lovely 
moonlight, 

“ Yes, it is far too lovely to stay indoors,” says 
Roslyn, “Come Lettice, let us go out.” 

“ You and Geoffrey may take me home, if you 
like,” says Lettice, “ It is time I was going, and 
the walk will be pleasant.” 

“ The walk will be pleasant any time between 
now and midnight ; there is no need for you to be 
in haste.” 

“No need, as far as you and Geoffrey are con- 
cerned; but if I wait, somebody may be sent for 
me, and that is useless.” 

Since Roslyn knows that the somebody in 
question will be a rude and disagreeable brother, 
she does not press delay, but only says: 

“ We can change all that, now that Geoff has 
come. Tell them hereafter you need never be 
sent for, that you have an escort here.” 

Lettice only smiles and gets her hat, kisses Mrs. 
Vardray, says good-night to Mr. Vardray, and 
announces herself ready. Rosiyn makes no 
preparation, beyond gathering up the filmy skist 
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of her dress, and, unheeding dew or night-air, or 
any other terror of the prudent, steps out into the 
faint moonlight and delicate starlight, the fra- 
grance and poetry of the midsummer night. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Attended by the tall young man, whose cigar 
glows in the semi-darkness like a fiery eye, the two 
girls take their way across the lawn and flower- 
garden to where a gate opens on a path that runs 
through the woods for half a mile, and emerges at 
the borders of the Stanhope demesne. In day- 
light it is a lovely walk, and very shaded, as 
Lettice averred to Mrs. Vardray in the afternoon ; 
but after dusk has fallen, it is a little awesome— 
darkness is so deep along this woodland way, 
and the forest so full of strange sounds, the echo 
of waters, the murmur of leaves, the multitudi- 
nous voices of the insect world. 

“What contemptible creatures girls are!” says 
Roslyn, meditatively, as the gate closes behind 
them. “ How dreadfully afraid you and I would 
be to take this walk alone, or with each other, 
Lettice; while with Geoffrey to guard us, we have 
not a sensation of fear, but are brave as lions.” 

“T don’t call that being contemptible,” says 
Lettice. “Girls are so weak—what could we do 
if anything frightened us ?”’ 

“ We could run—and Geoffrey knows that when 
I run nothing can catch me.”’ 

“I know you are fleet as a deer,”’ says Geoffrey; 
“but Lettice is right; girls are too weak to be 
daring. I wonder that women possess as much 
courage as they do: it must be such a demoraliz- 
ing thing to feel helpless.” 

“Tt is,” says Lettice. “I am glad you ac- 
knowledge that when we are brave we deserve 
more credit than mea do, 1 often think that if 
I had a man’s strength I should fear nothing on 
earth. I once had a pistol, and while it was in 
my possession I felt that I could defy man or 
beast.” 

“O Lettice! Why, a good-sized grasshopper 
could demolish you!” cries Roslyn, laughing. 
“ Well, I am not so bravwe—even if I had a pistol, 
I fear I should be more likely to injure myself 
than anything else. And I am glad Geofirey is 
with me now.” 

“I am glad of that, too,”’ says Lettice, quietly. 

“And I most glad of all,” says Geoffrey, 
heartily. 

Then they are silent for a few minutes, after 
which—perhaps because the way is so over- 
shadowed and eerie—Roslyn begins to sing, falling 
again into the old song which Lettice’s words 
suggested in the evening: 





“* What is your fortune, my pretty maid? 
What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said, 
* My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said, 
With a ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

As she sings gaily, Geoffrey listens, and won- 
ders, as Lettice did, what fortune that mignonne 
face will bring to its possessor. When she 
ceases, the thought almost unconsciously finds 
expression. 

“So your face is your'fortune, is it ?” he says. 
“ Perhaps that is truer than youthink. There are 
few better fortunes than the face of a beautiful 
woman. What is yourambition, Roslyn? What 
do you want to win ?’’ 

“ Just the question Lettice asked me this after- 
noon,” replys Roslyn; “and I told her—what 
did I tell her? ‘That I have no ambition at all, 
I believe. Certainly I have none. A bird has 
as much. Pshaw! what do we know of birds? 
They may entertain tremendous ideas of self-ad- 
yancement, for all we know. But / have no 
desire except to be loved—I could not live with- 
out love—and to be happy.” 

Geoffrey’s heart bounds; but before he can 
speak, Lettice says, with her fine little tone of 
mockery : 

“What moderate ambition! Why, you talk 
like a child, Roslyn. Don’t you know that of all 
things in this world love and happiness are most 
‘heavy to get and light to hold?’ So far it is 
trae that they have come to you like air and 
sunshine ; but it is not likely that you will always 
hold them so securely. Geoffrey does not like 
such things to be said ’’—Geoffrey is moving im- 
patiently—* but even he cannot keep you always 
in a rose-colored world.” 

Geoffrey to his own heart says that he will, but 
not venturing to trust himself to utter this resolve 
directly, he also sings two lines of an old song: 

** If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve.’ 

“As if your dying would help the matter !”’ says 
practical Lettice, with the same ring of scorn in 
her voice. “If she cried for the moon, could all 
your love get it for her? And people very often 
cry for the moon, and make themselves miserable 
because they have not got it.”’ 

“You cannot say that I have ever done so,” 
says Roslyn. “I have, so far as I know, a very 
contented disposition ; and when I talk of happi- 
ness, I don’t mean anything great, but only en- 
joyment such as we often have now. Yet—” 
she pauses a moment, and as they chance to be 
just then in a comparatively open space, the 
moonlight falls brightly on her face, and the others 
see that it wears a more intent expression than 
they have often seen on it. “ Yet,” she goes on, 
‘*I think I should like one taste of ecstasy, that 
is, of the Aighest happiness, even if it took the 
savor out of all ordinary life afterwards, There 
is a litle poem of Browning’s—we were reading 
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it the other day, Lettice—which says what I mean 
in two lines: 

*** We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy.’ 

“ That is what I want—the whole of life. To 
sigh deep, laugh free, starve, feast, despair—be 
happy!” 

“Roslyn!” says Geoffrey. Something in the 
girl’s voice startled him, for she has always seemed 
to live so lightly and gayly on the surface of 
existence, that he has fallen into the common 
error of supposing her incapable of any deep 
thought or feeling. ‘You don’t know what you 
are wishing,” he says, quickly. “To laugh, 
feast, and be happy, I hope will be your lot, but 
not the other—never the other. No creature on 
earth was ever more unfit for sighs than you.” 

“Then you must think me a very shallow 
creature,’ she says, indignantly. “ What should 
I be if I were only able to laugh in such a world 
as this !” 

“A flower,” he says, half laughing, half 
tenderly ; “a thing to gladden one’s eyes and 
one’s heart.” 

“ But I am nota flower; I am a human being,” 
she says; “and I should be a very poor one if I 
were not able to sound the depths as well as the 
heights of feeling.” 

“ Perhaps one does include the other,” says the 
young man, meditatively ; “ but I don’t like such 
ideas in connection with you. They seem out of 
place ; do they not, Lettice ?” 

“ Yes, I think they do,” answers Lettice, who 
has been as much surprised as himself.. “ Roslyn 
seems a creature made only for sunshine.” 

“A butterfly, in fact,’’ says Roslyn. “I am 
certainly very much obliged to you both—indeed, 
I am so overwhelmed that I don’t think I can 
remain in such complimentary society.” 

She draws her hand from Geoffrey’s arm before 
he can detain it, and darts forward, running so 
rapidly and lightly that she is soon out of sight. 
The two so unceremoniously left quicken their 
pace a little, but Geoffrey says, ‘ Don’t run, 
Lettice; there are too many roots here.” 

“] should fall if I attempted to do so,” says 
Lettice. “ How is it that Roslyn can get over the 
ground so lightly ?” 

“ She has eyes like—like an owl,” says Geof- 
frey. “I never knew any one like her for seeing 
in the dark. What on earth has put such ideas 
into her head? Did Browning put them there ?” 

“TI am afraid we did not get many ideas of any 
kind out of Browning,” answers Lettice, laughing. 
“ Listen !—is not that sweet ?” 

It is Roslyn’s bird-like voice singing before 
them, “Through the wood, through the wood, 
follow and find me.” But they do not find, that 
is, they do not overtake her, until they reach the 
gate of the Stanhope grounds, where they find her 


standing. 
. 





“It is early yet,” says Lettice; “won't you 
both come in ?” 

* Not to-night,” says Roslyn. “I know they 
all at home want to see Geoff, and hear him re- 
late his adventures.” 

“ But mamma will be sorry if he does not come 
in for a minute and speak to her,” says Lettice. 

“Of course I must go in and speak to Mrs. 
Stanhope,” says Geoffrey, “I won’t be long, 
Roslyn.” 

They enter the gate and cross the lawn, where 
the moonlight falls in a soft, bright flood, which 
seems very brilliant in contrast with the shade of 
the woods from which they have emerged. In 
this clear light they perceive, as they draw near 
the house, that two men are standing on the 
piazza steps, and Roslyn says: 

“ Some visitor is with your father, Lettice; so 
I will not go on. I can wait for Geoffrey here.” 

She pauses, as she speaks, at a rustic seat under 
a group of trees, and Lettice—understanding and 
accepting the fact that her father and her father’s 
visitors are not pleasant people to meet—says, 
quietly : 

“Very well, I will not let Geoffrey stay more 
than a minute or two.” 

She goes with Geoffrey, and Roslyn sits down 
on the seat, silver moonlight lying all around, and 
delicate shadows falling over her. She is not 
thinking of herself enough to be conscious of the 
lovely picture she makes in the demi-obscurity, 
but only wonders how long Geoffrey will be 
detained, and, so thinking, taps her foot impati- 
ently on the dewy grass, while her gaze follows 
the two figures passing toward the house. She 
sees that the other two figures on the steps part 
just before the former reach them—one standing 
still and shaking hands with Geoffrey, the other 
walking rapidly away. 

When taking her seat, she forgot that it was 
very near the circular walk, which is the regular 
approach to the house; but she becomes conscious 
of this fact when she perceives the stranger ad- 
vancing directly toward her. He passes hardly 
three feet from where she sits, and in passing, 
gives a steady look at her. She is certainly worth 
looking at, this beautiful girl, bending forward in 
the moonlight, with her fleecy draperies, her 
winsome face, her pretty, high-bred air—and 
certainly well accustomed to being looked at, too 
—yet she has a strange consciousness, as if she 
had never been looked at before, as her careless 
glance meets the intent regard of the most brilliant 
eyes she has ever encountered. Their brilliancy 
is all that strikes her at first; but after an instant 
she knows that she has also received an impres- 
sion of a keen, handsome face, and a slender, 
graceful figure—indeed, the figure can still be 
scrutinized as it walks onward, though perhaps 
less rapidly, to the gate. 

“Who can he be?” she thinks, catching her 
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breath quickly. Certainly, unless appearances are 
very deceptive, a gentleman—not one of Mr. 
Stanhope’s usual associates—and not only a 
gentleman, but the most distinguished-looking, 
the most handsome man she has ever seen. The 
warm flush roused by his look of surprise and 
admiration, is still on her cheek as she sits mo- 
tionless; and she has not stirred, but is still so 
sitting and wondering, when Lettice and Geoffrey 
return. 

“You might as well have come in, Roslyn,” 
says the former. “ As you saw, papa’s visitor left 
before we reached the house; and in any event, 
you know, he would not have troubled you.” 

“Of course I know that,” Roslyn answers; 
“but I- like the fresh air and the moonlight. 
Lettice, who was your father’s visitor? I saw 
him as he passed along the walk, and he isa 
very handsome man.” 

“I do not know,” Lettice replies. “ He was 
a stranger to me, and I did not ask papa who he 
was. I will, however, if you desire.” 

“Do!” says Roslyn, as she rises; “and ask 
your father, too, what makes his eyes so wonder- 
fully brilliant; I mever saw such eyes before! 
Good-night.” 

She takes Geoffrey’s arm, and they waik across 
the lawn to the side gate through which they 
entered, It is not until they are outside of this 
that the young fellow says, in a low, vexed tone: 

“I hope Lettice will have the good sense to 
say nothing to her father of your having noticed 
and spoken of that man, Roslyn.” 

“Indeed!” says Roslyn, flushing quickly. 
“ May I ask why you hope so ?” 

“Surely you know, Mr. Stanhope’s friends 
are not a class of persons for you to notice, and 
he has himself an insolent tongue. Fancy his 
telling some gambler or horse-jockey that Miss 
Vardray inquired who he was, and admired his 
eyes!” 

“I know a gentleman when I see him,” says 
Roslyn. “ This man was a gentleman,” 

‘In dress and appearance, perhaps so; but the 
odds are very much against his being a gentleman 
and a friend of Mr. Stanhope’s.”’ 

It is on the point of the girl’s tongue to say, 
“There is no reason for supposing that he is a 
friend of Mr. Stanhope’s simply because he 
happened to be there,’ but she restrains herself, 
and only answers, coldly, “I am not aware that 
you have any right to take me to task, Geoffrey ; 
but I don’t want to quarrel the first night that you 
are at home, so we will say no more about it.” 

“I did not mean to take you to task,” says 
Geoffrey. “I only meant to warn you; you are 
heedless and know of no harm ; but Mr. Stanhope 
is not to be trusted.” 

“I am heedless as well as a butterfly, am 1? 
Your opinion of me seems to be very exalted.” 

“It zs very exalted,” says the young man, 





quickly. “ Roslyn, don’t be vexed or hurt by my 
blundering; don’t you know we only find fault 
with that which is so near our heart that we want 
it to be perfect ?” 

“ But I am not perfect,” she cries, with a laugh ; 
“nor likely to be; and if I were, you would find 
me very insipid. But no more fault-finding ‘an 
thou “lovest me;’ for, as I said before, it would 
be too bad to quarrel the frst night you are at 
home.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“COME YE IN PEACE HERE, OR COME YE IN 
WAR ?” 


Half a dozen miles from Verdevale—the name 
of the Vardrays’ place—stands a much older and 
more stately house, which has been since its erec- 
tion, a length of time covering several generations, 
the home of the Duncans, the family of largest 
wealth and most infinence in all the countryside. 
Of this family there have never been many rep- 


,resentatives, and of late years these have dimin- 


ished—some falling in battle, some dying from 
natural causes—until but one remains, the hand- 
some, soldierly-looking man of thirty-eight or 
forty, well-known in all the country as Colonel 
Hugo Duncan, who stands in the morning sun- 
shine on the stone steps of Cliffton—so the house 
is not inappropriately called, crowning as it does 
a bold and beautiful headland above a rushing 
river—drawing on his gloves preparatory to 
mounting the horse that is waiting for him. 

Time has touched him lightly, scarcely plac- 
ing a thread of silver in his close-curling chestnut 
locks, nor a wrinkle upon his bronzed, clear-cut 
face, while his hazel eyes are frank as those of a 
boy. A man to win any woman’s heart, to be a 
hero in any woman’s eyes, one would think, as 
he stands with an honorable past behind him, a 
prosperous future before, in the stately. pride of 
his manhood—yet is he a hero in the eyes 
of the only woman he cares to please? All 
the world around him knows that Roslyn Vardray 
is that woman; but no one knows—not even those 
nearest to her—what Roslyn thinks of him. It 
puzzles Colonel Duncan himself totell. He is not 
blind to his own advantages—though neither is he 
foolish enough to overrate their value. He knows 
what he is and what he can offer, and he also 
knows that few women would look coldly on him 
if he came to woo. But, unhappily for himself, 
he is not that very common character, a man in 
search of a wife, but a man who loves one woman 
so well that the rest of the sex is non-existent to 
him. She is not a coquette, pretty, wilful Roslyn, 
but “ like the sun she shines on all alike ;”’ and a 
man cannot be encouraged by kindness that is in- 
discriminate. As he draws on his gloves this 
bright, summer morning, he is considering that 
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he will go to see her, and for the hundredth time 
resolving that he will try to draw some sign from 
her—when glancing up, he sees a rider entering 
the gate. 

This is by no means unusual, but he frowns a 
little, for it is not pleasant to be detained just 
when one is ready to go out § but after an instant, 
the frown gives way toa somewhat puzzled ex- 
pression, as he sees that the person approaching 
is a stranger to him. A slender, handsome man, 
evidently a gentleman, riding a horse which he 
knows to be from the livery stable in Kirton, is 
what he sees ; but who it is he does not know— 
still does not know when the stranger has paused, 
has dismounted, has left his horse in charge of a 
servant, and advancing towards the steps, which 
Colonel Duncan is descending, lifts his hat with 
a flashing smile. 

That smile brings recognition. A kindling 
light answers it on the elder man’s face, as he 
holds out his hand eagerly. 

“ What, Lovelace! Harry Lovelace !”’ he says. 
“ Is this you?” 

* Myself and no other,” the young man an- 
swers, 
you would.” 

“I knew you only by your smile. You had 
that when I saw you last, a beardless youngster ; 
and you got it from your ‘mother. I am very glad 
to see you—very glad to welcome you to Cliffton. 
Come in.” 

They cross the stone-flagged portico and enter 
the large, lofty, and wainscoted hall, round which 
Lovelace looks with admiration. 

“ How often I have heard my mother speak 
of this,” he says. “*‘The noblest hall I have 
ever seen in a private house,’ she always said— 
and so it is.” 

“I have danced with her here often, when I 
was a small boy and she was a handsome young 
lady with whom I fancied myself in love,” says 
Colonel Duncan, smiling. “I have not seen her 
for a long time—IJ hope she is well?” — 

“Very well—and still handsome, though now 
far from a young lady.” 

“ Ah, time tells on us all—This way, Harry. 
Here is my sitting-room.” 

A very pleasant room, by no means cheerless 
nor disorderly, though a bachelor's; for men have 
sometimes excellent ideas of comfort, and can 
outstrip women in luxurious expenditure. There 
are no luxurious appointments here, but every- 
thing that is necessary for ease, and many tokens 
of a refined taste. Among the last might perhaps 
be reckoned the photograph of a girl—a piquant 
Spanish-like face—in a standing frame on the 
mantle, a picture which Lovelace’s eye perceives 
the moment he enters. It is not all that he per- 
ceives, however; he takes in the whole scene, 
carved bookcases, inviting chairs and couches, 
tables littered attractively with papers, books, 


“So you know me? I did not think | 





whips and pipes, and the wide-open casements 
with leafy depths of summer foliage rustling be- 
yond. He goes to one of these and looks out 
over the lawn and gardens, to the green valley 
spreading for miles, with the river like a silver 
thread laced across it, to the softly-swelling hills, 
the shadowy forests; and he knows that as far as 
his eye can reach, and much farther, all these are 
Duncan acres, 

“ T have heard much of Cliffton,’”’ he says, turn- 
ing to his host, “ but it equals my expectations— 
which is more than one is able to say of many 
things in life. Expectation is so likely to far ex- 
ceed reality.” 

* Almost invaribly it does so,’’ says Colonel 
Duncan. “ But I am glad Cliffton has not dis- 
appointed you. I am almost absurdly attached 
to it; but that is natural, since it has been ours so 
long, and I am the last of the name.” 

“Of the name, but not of the blood,” says 
Lovelace. I assure you that my mother does 
not forget that she was born a Duncan—neither 
has she allowed me to do so, but has cultivated 
to the best of her ability the Scotch feeling of 
clanship.” 

“It is a feeling which clings to the last drop 
of Scotch blood,” says the elder man, smiling, 
** and I possess it in full force myself, It is al- 
most needless therefore to say how glad I am to 
have a kinsman under my roof—and I hope you 
do not mean to be a transitory guest.’ 

“TI hardly know—I have no plans. It was 
merely by chance that, being delayed in Kirton 
for a day, by a train missing its connection, I re- 
membered that Cliffton was near, and decided to 
come outand see yourself, if you should be here, 
but the place anyway.” 

“It was a very lucky chance that delaved 
you,” says Colonel Duncan, cordially. “ And 
having come, I insist that you do not go away 
soon. Can you not remain for a month or so? 
I can give you capital shooting in the autumn— 
and this is as cool a place as you will find to idle 
away the dog-days. Where were you going ?— 
have you anything in particular to do ?” 

“I never have anything in particular to do,” 
the young man replies, in a tone of the most un- 
mistakable truth. ‘ As for where I was going, I 
am under orders to join my mother at a watering- 
place where she is spending the summer; but I 
am certain she will be glad to excuse my attend- 
ance if she knows that I am here—so I shall be 
delighted to accept your kind invitation for a few 
weeks, at any rate.’’ 

“ That is settled, then,’’ says Colonel Duncan, 
with an air of satisfaction. “I will send for your 
trunk, which is in Kirton, I presume’’—he rings 
the bell as he speaks—-“ there are pen, ink and 
paper on the table, if you will write a note.” 

Lovelace sits down and dashes off a note, 
which the servant who comes in answer to the 
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bell receives, together with his master’s orders, 
and goes out. Then the two kinsmen draw their 
chairs near one of the open windows, and pro- 
ceed to make each other’s acquaintance, This 
is a result easily accomplished, when there is real 
frankness on one side and every appearance of 
frankness on the other. 

“There is very little to tell about myself,” says 
Lovelace presently, in answer to some question. 
“You know that I have the misfortune to be an only 
child, and since my father’s death my mother has 
naturally clung to me in a degree that has some- 
what hampered my life. I have not felt free 
to strike out as I should have liked to do. 
‘Then we had moderate means—just enough to 
allow us to idle about the world without any re- 
sponsibility of property, or any absolute need to 
work—and to put the climax on my misfortunes, 
I am engaged to marry my cousin, who is a great 
heiress.” 

“ Most men would not consider that a misfor- 
tune,’’ says Duncan, smiling. He is already 
strungly prepossessed in favor of this young man, 
who talks so candidly in a low, ‘rainante voice, 
and who might be a “ beauty-man,” if there was 
not so much fire in his dark, brilliant eyes, so 
much suggestion of nervous force in his lithe 
figure and slender hands. 

“« No,” Lovelace rejoins ; “ and I don’t mean to 
be ungrateful, for my Cousin Margaret is really a 
very nice girl, inherits what is perhaps the finest 
sugar plantation in Louisiana, besides other prop- 
erty—but such an arrangement settles one’s life 
in a hopeless groove. The family all wanted it, 
however, and my mother had set her heart on it, 
so I was willing to be obliging.” 

* And the cousin? What does she think of 
it 2”? 

The other makes a careless gesture of indiffer- 
ence with his hands and shoulders. “ Who is’t 
can read a woman? I fancy she‘tooks on it in 
the philosophical light that I do. We shall get 
on very well, I dare say. But—’ he pauses a 
moment, looks out over the fair, broad prospect 
before him, and then, meeting his cousin’s eyes, 
goes on—“ if I had a career in life, if 1 had a 
hope for the future, out of the idle social existence 
in which my mother has sedulously kept me, I 
should not sell my freedom in such a way.” 

“T am sorry for you,’’ says Duncan, frankly. 
“ It all comes of education, I suppose. For my 
part, I could sooner dig for my daily bread than 
make a mercenary marriage,”’ 

Lovelace smiles. ‘“ Forgive me,” he says, 
* but you have never yet dug for your daily bread 
-—you do not know what useless hands those of 
a man trained to do nothing are. Enough of my 
affairs, however—I only wanted to tell you all 
that there is te know of me. Now tell me some- 
thing of yourself—do you live here alone ?”’ 

“ Altogether alone—but I can’t say that I feel 





the loneliness acutely. For one thing, I have 
been so long used to it. Coming back from the 
army, I had to go to work to clear off debts, and 
save the old place from passing to strangers. I 
worked too hard to be lonely for several years, 
too hard to think of society, or marriage, or any- 
thing else; but tharfk God! I have succeeded in 
my object—every mortgage is paid, and not’ an 
acre sold.” 

He speaks quietly, but if Lovelace does not 
know all the story of labor and energy and self- 
denial which lies under those simple words, there 
are men, and to spare, in Eldon county, who 
could tell him of it, and what a hopeless task 
Hugo Duncan seemed to face when he inherited 
the property, impoverished not only by war, but 
by the reckless expenditure of two previous gen- 
erations. 

“The canny Scotch blood shows in you, I see,” 
says Lovelace, with a laugh. ‘ How I congratu- 
late you !—whata proud consciousness it must be 
to feel that you have redeemed your fortune, 
saved your inheritance. But now that you are 
free—pardon me, but do you not begin to feel 
now that it is net good for man to be alone ?” 

Whether by accident, or with meaning, his 
glance wanders to the picture over the mantel, 
and a flush rises to Duncan's face. 

“ Perhaps—such thoights occur to all of us, 
now and then, I suppose,” he says, evasively. 
“ But I am very forgetful of my duty as a host, 
for I have not yet ordered a chamber prepared 
for you. I will go and do so at once.” 

He leaves the room as he speaks, and Love- 
lace rising, walks up to the mantel and stands be- 
fore the picture there. 

“ So that is it, 1s it?’ he says, half aloud. “And 
what is your name, I wonder, my beauty of the 
moonlight ?”’ 


It is according to the nature of a man in love 
to be a little unreasonable, and although he can 
see Roslyn every day, and although there are few 
days when he does not see her, Colonel Duncan 
chafes somewhat at the delay of his visit, caused 
by the arrival of Lovelace. There is nothing to 
be done but to submit, however, so the morning 
passes away in conversation and smoking, while 
after an early dinner the two separate te spend 
the hot, languid hours of the afternoon as best 
they may. Colonel Duncan betakes himself with 
a cigar and a book to a hammock in the shade; 
Lovelace goes to the pleasant chamber which 
has been assigned him, and proceeds to the vir- 
tuous effort of writing a letter—a short extract 
from which will throw a little light on his plans, 
and the true nature of the accident which has 
brought him to Cliffton. 

(TO BH CONTINUED.) 
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LovE looks not with the eyes but with the mind. 
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SONNET. 


BY T. HENRY CARTER, 


The summer's golden glory now hath past, 

And by the chill and short autumnal eves, 

The fading flowers, the crisp and changing leaves, 
We know that sullen winter cometh fast. 

The twittering swallow, too, hath sung his last, 
And o'er the tossing waves southward doth hie, 
To bask and warble ‘neath a warmer sky. 

Tired nature's voice sighs in the rising blast. 


The whispering woods foretell the year's decease, 
In dry, short murmurs, reddening in my view. 
But when these lingering summer rays shall cease, 
And the last phantom leaves hang brown and few, 
‘Mid frozen death cometh the Prince of Peace, 
And the still voice, ‘* Lo, make I all things new.” 
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CARYL’S NEW YEAR. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


I remember, as though it were but yesterday, 
how pretty Caryl looked that night after church, as 
she flung herself down on a footstool, and buried 
her face in my lap. Her hair was rumpled from 
being tossed by the wind; her eyes were shining, 
and a vivid crimson spot burned in either flushed 
cheek, from being so angry. 

It was all because John Dakin walked home 
with her from evening service, and she could not 
ask him in. She could not do that because we 
were so poor; though, for that matter, he was 
poor enough. But we lived in dingy lodgings, 
and had not chairs to go around if but a single 
caller came, and often there were days when we 
had no fire in our cheerless room. There was a 
fire, though, that night; and, looking around, I 
thought to myself that the miserable little apart- 
ment was not so bad as we still might come to, if 
no work could be procured. 

“I wouldn't mind!” I said at last, softly, 
soothingly. “I should have asked the doctor in 
if I had cared. He knows we are poor and can 
afford but the humblest fare.” 

“ But I don’t care!” flashed out Caryl, confront- 
ing me with a face that looked for all the world 
like a moss-rosebud bathed in dew, for the two 
pinky cheeks were still wet with tears. “I don’t 
care, I tell you; but I am tired of poverty. I 
despise this scrimpy fare—always living on odds 
and ends, and wearing shabby-genteel clothes, 
and plodding about through mud and snow, while 
others ride in fine carriages, and dress in silks and 
velvets, and have good dinners every day of their 
life, And I hate doctors—cold-blooded people, 
cutting and slashing folks to pieces with no more 
feeling than old Tab has when she claws a mouse ! 
What do you think John Dakin did to-night?” 
turning fiercely to me as I was trying to recover 
breath after her vehement outburst. “Wished he 
had the right to care for me always! Asthough it 





wasn’t hard enough to live on half a crust now, 
without sharing it with him!’ 
“ Perhaps he intended to furnish the crust him- 


self. Then you would have not only your own 
half, but half of his,” I ventured to suggest, 
mildly. 


“Jane, you know better. John Dakin is lazy 
—rides around in that old gig of his, until, I de- 
clare, I some day expect to see it go to pieces all 
at once, like the deacon’s ‘ wonderful one-hoss 
shay,’ and there’ll be the doctor seated on a stone 
by the wayside, gazing ruefully at the dilapidated 
ruins, and wondering when some one will come 
along to pick him up. I’m out of patience with 
shiftless people, and I’m going to end this worse 
than useless search foremployment. I’ll tell you 
what, Janey,” laying her head against my clasped 
hands as she bent forward to whisper confiden- 
tially, “ Janey, we’re going to make our fortunes 
yet.” 

“ Going to make our fortunes !” 

I felt like laughing when I heard the child say 
it. Hadn't I followed her, in imagination, up 
and down the world in search of something to do 
to bring in money? Atone time it was a planta- 
tion in the sunny South, where oranges and 
bananas and pineapples were to hang all the year 
overhead, only waiting our coming that we might 
gather in with them a harvest as golden as their 
tempting hue. Again, it was the discovery of 
some rich relative, old and infirm, who would 
obligingly step from off life’s stage, and leave us 
in absolute possession of all his riches. Or we 
were to find a treasure lying at our very feet, 
which, when restored to its rightful owner, would 
reveal to us a prince in disguise, who had only to 
extend his hand to lift us from our poverty to the 
place which we, by our delicate sensibilities, were 
fitted to occupy. From the laborious employment 
of teaching district school and “ boarding ’round,” 
we had imagined ourselves in every attainable 
and unattainable position, up to ruling palatial es- 
tablishments on Murray Hill; and yet we always 
came back at last to the dingy back-room and the 
plain sewing, by which we contrived to eke out 
a scanty living. 

In consideration of these facts, I therefore said, 
not very enthusiastically, “ What then ?” 

“What then! MHaven’t you any spirit ? Don’t 
we need a fortune bad enough? Wouldn’t we 
bid farewell once for all to this old shell of a 
house, and to everything and everybody in New 
York, and go off tosome beautiful land where we 
could begin life anew and there be happy? O, 
we'll do it, never fear! I see the way before me 
just as clearly as I see you sitting there, staring at 
me in astonishment. Listen! I am going to 
accept the place with Mrs. Ernstein for a while. 
I know I can suit, and there’s nothing else offers 
just now. Don’t look so disconsolate! It’s only 
for the present, you know—till we can get enough 
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to take us away from here. And there’s that 
sweet little place out in the country for you, It’s 
wailing for you still, and you always said you 
could be happy there. Now, don’t be obstinate, 
Jane.” 

What was I to say to sucha pleader? True, 
Mrs. Ernstein had been persistent in her efforts to 
secure Caryl as a companion, and the girl was 
pleased with the offer ; for Mrs. Ernstein’s home 
was elegant, and wages were liberal. But I had 
always demurred, Laurie Ernstein, the hand- 
some nephew, was an objection. He was known 
as a “ fast young man” in his set, and his habits 
were anything but what I approved. Still, we 
must do something. The wolf was at our very 
door, and it was sheer folly to hold out any 
longer against such an imaginary obstacle—<o it 
seemed to me that night, with my heart filled with 
anxious thoughts for the morrow’s food and fire. 
We must do something, and what alternative was 
there? Motherly old Mrs, Fields had long of- 
fered me a home in the suburbs—a rural little 
cottage, with white walls and honeysuckles over 
the piazza, and flowers in the garden—with only 
the housekeeping cares to attend to, and the am- 
ple compensation of two dollars a week for my 
modest services. If Caryl and I could but ex- 
change places, I should have resigned opposition 
long ago. But the idea of Caryl settling her 
thoughts to the compounding of soups and ome- 
lets, and roasts and puddings, was absurd; while 
it was no less an absurdity to think of me as fill- 
ing the place of an entertaining companion to an 
exacting woman, who must be cheered with mu- 
sic, or novel-reading, or embroidery, as her fancy 
willed, 

For once Caryl’s plan was the practicable one, 
and before another week passed our home was 
broken up, and we had entered upon our new 
duties, 

I can see Caryl now, as she looked that Feb- 
ruary morning, when we went for the last time 
out of the dingy tenement which had been our 
home for months. She had put on her best—her 
navy-blue dress and ribbons, and a jaunty hat 
with a bit of white wing atthe side; and although 
her clothes were “shabby genteel,” as she said, 
yet there was an air of ladyhood about her, 
which atoned for all the shabbiness, It seemed 
as though I was bidding my pet good-by forever, 
when I left her at Mrs. Ernstein’s door and en- 
tered the car that was to take me to Mrs. Fields. 
But she stood waving her hand in farewell, and 
looking so radiant and smiling that I put all 
gloomy forebodings out of my mind, and tried 
to remember her only as I saw her then, standing 
in the February sunshine, with the light of girl- 
ish happiness in her face. 

I was counting out knives and forks for the 
tea-table that afternoon, when Mrs. Fields sur- 
prised me with; 





“Lay another place, Jane. John Dakin is 
coming home to tea.” 

“John Dakin! Coming home to tea!” 

“ Why, Jane! what ails thee? Had I forgot- 
ten to tell thee about John? You see his ride 
lies mostly on this side of the city, and he only 
moved out here last week, to be quiet and feel 
homelike, the boy said. A good boy John Dakin 
is. I’ve known him these many years, and I 
gladly took him into my home. And thee knows 
him too, Jane ?” 

I told Mrs. Fields what little I knew—how 
three years ago he had attended Caryl through a 
dreadful fever, and how he had often befriended 
us since; but I did not tell her of the strong 
love I knew had grown into his honest heart 
for my pretty, wilful sister. John Dakin 
should never suffer through wounded pride at her 
rejection, if I could prevent it. 

How kind and considerate he was to me through 
all the happy weeks of that spring and summer! 
I had told him, that first evening, of Caryl’s new 
occupation, and I fancied a frown knitted itself 
into his shaggy brows that never wholly, went 
away. But he made no commentthen. After- 
wards, when he brought my letters from the of- 
fice, he always recognized Caryl’s dainty hand- 
writing, and was sure to ask me how she was 
getting along. He would ask the question in- 
differently, but I noticed that his face was turned 
from me when I answered, and sometimes he 
would walk abruptly away when I related how 
happy she was, and whata gay life she was lead- 
ing. 

It was mid summer before Caryl came to see 
me. I had never told her of John Dakin; and [ 
think she must have been surprised, at least, 
when she came up through the flower-borders and 
saw him sitting on the piazza. The afternoon had 
been very warm, and when he came in from a 
long drive among his patients, he sat down in the 
honeysuckle shade to rest. Mrs, Fields asked 
me to carry him out a glass of iced milk, and I 
had just hanced it to him from the tray, and 
stopped a minute to pull a bunch of purple blos- 
soms, when Caryl came in sight. I knew that 
the tall, handsome gentleman with her was Lau- 
rie Ernstein, and tried to be only coolly civil to 
him. But he had a wonderful way of making 
one forget prejudices, and was so jovial and 
agreeable, that I could hardly wonder that Cary! 
fancied him. John Dakin did not hesitate, though, 
to show his disapproval of her company, and only 
waited to touch her hand in greeting, before he 
went down the walk to the barn, saddled his 
horse, and galloped out of sight. 

“ Cool, wasn’t it ?” Caryl asked, with a blush, 
“Sorry to spoil a téte-a-téte, Janey, if he was 
making love to you. It looked like it, I must 
say.” 

I wanted to box the child’s ears for hinting 
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such a thing of John Dakin, when she must have 
seen plainly the pain in his face as she swept him 
the most chilling courtesy and offered him only 
her finger tips. But there sat Laurie Ernstein, 
smiling down at her with a sentimental air of de- 
votion, and I could not say a word. 

After that Caryl and Laurie came often, but 
they never encountered the doctor again. If he 
saw them coming he disappeared quickly, and it 
would be late at night before I would hear him 
putting Selim in the stable and going wearily up 
to his room. 

Caryl was in high spirits in those days, and I 
am sure she must have spent the whole of her 
earnings in ribbons, and flowers, and deckings, 
for the sake of the flattering compliments Laurie 
paid her. And all the while, I could say noth- 
ing to influence her—couid only look on in help- 
lessness, and fear for the future of my dariing. 

I did say something at last, though ; and when 
I had said it, the tears rolling over my cheeks as 
I urged her to think of the course she was pur- 
suing—how she could never hope to be the wife 
of a man of Laurie Ernstein’s social prejudices, 
and of the sorrows that would surely follow—her 
answer was to draw from her bosom a mysterious 
little packet, and flash before my eyes a dazzling 
ring, which she slipped triumphantly on her slen- 
der finger, and laughingly bade me say another 
word if I dared. 

I stared at her in astonishment. 
do not mean to tell me—” I began, 

“ No, I did not mean to tell you,” she laughed 
mockingly back, “only you would persist in 
knowing. That is Laurie’s ring, and I have 
promised to marry him—sometime.”’ 

«© Why don’t you wear it, then, instead of car- 
rying it about in that ridiculous fashion?” I re- 
torted, thoroughly angry with the girl for once. 

“ Because it’s a secret yet; no One knows, and 
you must never, never tell until I give you leave. 
I promised on my honor I would keep it, and you 
know I can’t break my word. It’s all right, 
though, Janey. Don’t look at me so; it’s only 
because of a little misunderstanding with his 
friends, and Laurie will soon set it right.” 

I went to John Dakin that night with my trouble. 

* You told me once that you knew reasons why 
Laurie Ernstein was not to be trusted,” I said; 
“will you tell me what they are? Something 
must be done.” 

He looked at me hopelessly. 

“ Nothing can be done,” he said, and I hardly 
knew his voice, it was so broken. “ When you 
attempt to meddle in such matters, you only hurry 
them on to a crisis. Better leave affairs to adjust 
themselves than to risk any rash, unpremeditated 
action. Your sister is impulsive and willful, and 
opposition could only work her harm. Let us 
hope she may exert an influence for good over 


Laurie.” 


“ Caryl, you 





I was not much comforted by the, doctor’s 
words, but what could Ido? Caryl had never 
been wont to follow my dictates, even in the most 
commonplace matters. It was quite unlikely that 
she would listen to me now, with such a man as 
Laurie Ernstein to influence her course. 

“Yes, I must let Caryl go her own way,” 1 
said, sadly, thinking his advice the best that could 
be given under the circumstances. “And, as you 
say, Laurie may prove more a man for her sake, 
if he really loves her.” 

After that there was a change in the doctor. 
He seemed older in looks and actions, and yet he 
never was other than genial and courteous. To 
me he was more of a friend than evez, and I have 
often wondered how I should have lived through 
that time of anxiety but for his ready sympathy 
and advice, 

I was startled entirely out of my self-possession, 
though, when he one day asked me to be his wife. 

“ John Dakin!” I cried, looking up at him in 
astonishment. “ You do not mean—you cannot 
mean—” 

“ I mean just what I say, Janey,” he answered, 
taking my face between his hands as I had seen 
him take Jack’s shaggy head (Jack is the dog), 
when he wanted to coax him into obedience. 
“Why should I ask you if I did not mean it? If 
you love no one else—and I am selfish enough to 
believe you have no such secrets from me—I 
don’t see why we should not be happy after our own 
fashion. I will try and be kind to you, I will in- 
deed, Janey, if you will only give me the chance.” 

I looked up into his earnest, honest face, and 
some great pleading in it made me loath to refuse 
him. I saw at that moment, as never before, how 
deep the furrows had grown in his forehead; 
what a wistful sadness showed about the kindly 
mouth; how mournfully tender were the blue eyes 
reading my face so intently. No, I did not love 
another; and now that Caryl had put herself 
beyond all attainment, why should not we two 
who were thus alone in the world, be all in all to 
each other? In time I should certainly learn to 
love him truly—as I respected him noW as the 
most worthy of all men. 

“Yes, John,” I said, and I know TI said it im- 
pressively; “I will give you the chance, and I 
will try and make your whole life happy, as I 
know you wiil make mine.” 

“ Thank you, Janey!” He held my hand a 
single moment in his strong clasp; then he bent 
and touched my lips, as though sealing a solemn 
compact—the first time and the last. 

After that, things went on as before. John had 
put on my finger a gold band with ** Mizpah” en- 
graved inside; and not'unfrequently he talked to 
me in his plain, quiet fashion, about the home we 
would enjoy together, until it came to seem quite 
a matter of course that his home and his interests 
should be mine, 
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Caryl was inclined to laugh, at first, about my 
taking up*with her discarded suitor, but I silenced 
her when she mentioned John Dakin’s name, and 
for once the girl was subdued. Something was 
troubling her, too, of late. Often she did not 
come near the cottage for weeks, and then her 
visits were hurried and unsatisfactory, as though 
she were fearful lest I might question her plans 
and enjoyments. 

It was an evening in early autumn, and we had 
a fire burning on the sitting-room hearth. It lit 
up the room and made it very cosy and inviting. 
At least I remember of John’s saying so when he 
came in from his round among his patients. I 
hung away his great-coat and cap, and then sat 
down with my knitting, while he took the rocker 
at my side and read aleud from the evening 
paper. Presently he laid down the paper, and 
fell to telling me of his fancies—how in our own 
home we would have such an open fire always 
crackling in the grate when evenings were cool, 
and not a room should have that chilling, shut-up 
look he so disliked. I knitted away, and nodded 
assent, and ventured a word now and then about 
the domestic arrangements of our home “to be ;”’ 
but somehow the wind outside made me nervous, 
and I started at every sound. 

“I am sure I heard the gate,” I said, as a gust 
swept around the house; and I laid down my 
work and listened. 

“Nonsense! you are tired to-night, Janey.” 
He laid his hand over mine with an assuring 
pressurc, and I have never forgotten how tender 
and protecting his glance was, as he looked down 
into my face, ‘“ Shall I go to the door and look 
for the uncanny spirits that may be hovering 
about ?” 

« Ves, do!” 

Again I heard what I was certain was a step 
— it sounded on the piazza. I arose hastily and 
moved forward. He smiled at my excited action, 
and as though humoring a child in some whim, 
took the lamp and moved to the door. It shook 
with the wind as he unlatched it, but the next 
gust swung it wide—and Cary/ stepped into the 
room. 

How beautiful the girl looked that night! I 
know John saw it, although he left the room ab- 
ruptly when she entered. Her eyes were bright 
as stars, and her cheeks were redder than the 
reddest roses. Only an instant she hesitated; then 
she came swiftly forward and knelt at my feet, 
clasping my hands and crying : 

“Oh Janey! you will not send meoff! Let 
me stay with you—do let me stay, for 1 am so 
unhappy.” 

I took the poor child in my arms and comforted 
her, and learned all the pitiful story—for it was 
pitiful. Laurie had been false to his vows of love, 
and formally engaged himself to a captivating 
young belle in his own “set,” and with great 





“expectations.’”’” Sympathy was not what she 
needed most. It was something to do, to take 
her mind off her own troubies, and (Mrs. Ern- 
stein having refused her shelter, even for the 
night, when she heard of her secret engagement 
to Laurie) I found it for her at the earliest op- 
portunity, and with the doctor’s help. 

John Dakin proved himself a friend through 
all our trials. Life to Caryl was a very sad bur- 
den for atime. She had made a hero of Laurie, 
all her hopes and aims were centered in him, and 
it was hard to believe he had ceased to care for 
her entirely. But the atmosphere of our home 
was not favorable to cherish bitterness or unhap- 
piness. John it was who took he; out driving, 
in the sunny autumn days, through the beautiful 
valleys and winding country roads, lying just out- 
side the city; interested her in visiting his pa- 
tients, procured her plain sewing for her unoccu- 
pied time, and spent his evenings reading aloud 
to us as we worked. Caryl demurred sometimes 
at leaving me so much at home; but I could not 
neglect housekeeping cares, and nothing pleased 
me better than to see her snugly tucked into the 
doctor's gig, going off by his side. 

You may think that I was placing temptation 
in John Dakin’s way, Well, 1 was. All my life 
I had lived for Caryl’s happimess, and I knew 
what true happiness would mean for her sooner 
orlater. I will confess that I did not give up all 
my own plans for the future without some regrets. 
But I think I understand what true love is, and I 
knew that I loved John Dakin more as a brother 
than in any other way. Ard I knew that his love 
for Caryl was the one and only real leve he had 
ever felt. I was not going to spoil two beautiful 
lives through my own selfishness. 

So the autumn days slipped away, and winter 
came. Strange what a change a few short months 
had wrought in Caryl! Nota sign of a broken 
heart was in her pretty face, as she went singing 
about the house, or sat humming softlv to herself, 
as she sewed in the window recess; while as for 
the doctor, he carried so much sunshine among 
his patients that he was successful as never before. 
But he never dreamed that he was not perfectly 
true in allegiance to me. Bless you, no! I think 
the first inkling he had of how affairs were tend- 
ing, was when he brought.in a letter for Caryl 
one day, as we were in the kitchen together. She 
opened it carelessly, still laughing and making 
some gay speech at his expense—but the gay 
words died on her lips, and her cheeks paled as 
she drew out the contents of the envelope. Only 
an instant did she change tone and color, then 
she looked up into John’s eyes and held out the 
cards—Laurie’s wedding cards, which he actually 
had the impudence to send her, 

“ You don’t care to see them ?”’ she asked, her 
eyes still on his face as he withdrew his hand 
with a gesture of scorn, as she proffered them to 
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him. ‘“ Look how I shall serve them then.” She 
went over to the range and held them suspended 
for a moment over the glowing coals, then they 
dropped, and the greedy flames seized them. 
“Poor Laurie!” in a tone of mock solemnity. 
“ If he only knew how every thought of him had 
burned itself out and left not so much as a hand- 
ful of ashes, I doubt whether he would feel 
flattered.” A 

What a flash kindled in John’s eyes at her 
words! She turned her blushing face quickly 
away, and pretended ‘not to see it; but I knew 
very well why she commenced trilling a gay little 
ditty to cover her confusion, and why he went 
hastily out of the room, and we did not see him 
again that day. 

Evidently the time had come for a crisis, but 
how to bring it about I did not know. At the 
slightest suspicion of John’s disloyalty toward me, 
Caryl would fly off—no one knew where. I was 
not much versed in such matters, to be sure ; but 
I had the idea that she must somehow be sur- 
prised into a knowledge of the state of her own 
heart, and that I must at last take him into my 
confidence. So I talked the matter over in a 
friendly fashicn one day whe ry] was away. 
At first he was as obstinate as ever she had been ; 
but he could not deny that his affection for her 
was unchanged, and then I persistently refused to 
marry any man whose whole heart was not abso- 
lutely mine. It took a long argument to bring 
him to see how in earnest I was, and I almost 
feared he would not give me up, so great was his 
sense of honor. I don’t know, indeed, that he 
would have relinquished his claim on me to this 
day, had I not absolutely given him back his 
freedom, and left him no alternative but to accept 
it. Then I watched for a denouement, but 
none came. They were both childishly indiffer- 
ent to the real state of their feelings toward each 
other—judging by all outward appearances—and 
I could see no way to help matters along. 

New Year's eve came at last; a snowy, bluster- 
ing night, bitterly cold. The doctor had been 
called away that afternoon to visit a patient at 
some distance in the country, and, although it was 
late, he had not returned. Just before he went 
out, I saw him bend down to Cary] as he drew on 
his heavy driving gloves, and ask her to fasten a 
refractory button. She did so, lifting her cheeks 
with a flush that was vastly becoming, and witha 
little quiver in her voice, as she said, “ good-bye” 
when he lifted her hand to his lips for thanks. 

All the evening she had been unusually restless, 
glancing at the clock every now and then, and 
lifting the curtains to see if the snow was still 
falling. She came over to my side after a while. 

“Janey, how indifferent you are!’ she said, 
almost pettishly, putting her head down on the arm 
of my chair. “ Don’t you think it strange the 
doctor hasn’t come ?” 





“Strange? Ono! He’s often out later than 
this ’—the clock had struck eleven nearly a half 
hour, ago— I never worry.” 

“7 couldn’t help it—not if I—cared for a person 
as you care for John Dakin.” The quiver was in 
her voice again. ‘ You’re so queer, Janey. 
Sometimes I think you don’t care for him at all, 
hardly—I mean as a—as a woman cares for the 
man she is going to marry.” I knew she was 
trying bravely to keep back the tears. 

“I don’t care for him in that way, Caryl,” I 
said, speaking cautiously. “I mever really cared 
for him in that way, although I tried once to think 
I did. But that was all over long ago.” 

“ Janey!’ She sat up and looked me full in 
the face. I returned her gaze steadily. If there 
was a moment’s throb at my heart-strings, no one 
will ever know. “Are you telling me the truth ?” 

“Certainly, Caryl. I would not jest about such 
a matter for the world.” 

“And you don’t truly—love him ?” 

“ Not well enough to marry him.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me this before?” she 
asked, at length, almost sobbing in her excitement. 

‘* Why should I have told you?” I asked, com- 
posedly. “As long as you didn’t like him—a 
celd-blooded—” 

“ You know I never meant that. Don’t tease 
me !”’ going to the window again to peer anxiously 
out into the snowy night. 

“ Why you should be so uneasy about him now 
J can’t imagine,’’ I went on relentlessly. “ You 
know you have said yourself he is lazy, and 
doubtless that old gig of his has gone to pieces all 
at once, and left him seated on.a stone by the 
wayside gazing ruefully at the dilapidated ruins, 
and wondering when some one will come along 
to pick him up.” 

“ Janey !” she flashed out, with all the impul- 
siveness of the Carylof old. “ Don’t; it’s wicked, 
wicked to be saying such things! John Dakin 
isn’t lazy—I won’t listen to you! I~” 

Then a horse’s feet came tramping up the 
drive, and in another minute Caryl had forgotten 
her indignation and was out in the hall. I heard 
John’s hearty tones ringing out, “ That’s right, . 
girls; hold the door opea, and I'll unhitch Selim 
here, and let him go around to his stall alone.” 

Then there was a girl’s laughing reply, and 
something else said, in John’s voice, in a lower 
tone. Then all was still. I waited one minute— 
two—three—I had heard Selim going down to the 
stable—four—not a sound. The door was still 
ajar as she had left it, and I peeped through (I 
hope it was not too inquisitive, but I had sacrificed 
all my hopes for their happiness, and I know they 
never suspected me), and what do you think I 
saw ? 

Caryl’s curly head and rosy cheeks hugged 
close to a snowy coat, while her dainty white 
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hands clasped themselves in the prettiest true-love 
knot around his shaggy sleeve; and John’s plain 
manly face was all aglow with a light I had never 
seen there before. 

This is what the Mew Year brought to Caryl. 
I have heard of gifts of gold and jewels, and many 
beautiful things; but I think no gift could ever 
equal in real beauty and worth such a love as 
John Dakin’s, which crowned, not the New Year 
alone, but all the years of my darling’s life. 


_ 
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THIRTY-EIGHT. 


MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight, 
How birthdays accumulate ! 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Lilac-springs to celebrate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Birds of passage, breaths of fate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Kingdoms of the world’s estate, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Thrones that I must abdicate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Crowns that fall, a feather's weight, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Blossom pictures delicate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Steps through mazes intricate, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight, 
Steps that doubts assassinate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Failures to commemorate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Tangled visions to translat>. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Half-wrought labors congregate, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Purposes to concentrate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Glimmering lights illuminate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Songs with love reverberate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Sounds on one chord alternate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Memories sweet to consecrate. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Years that fade and terminate, 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
On the verge I hesitate— 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-eight 
Gone! and Time has closed the gate. 








IF persons were as willing to be pleasant and 
as anxious to please in their own homes as they 
are in the company of their neighbors, they 
would have the happiest homes in the world. 








REPRESENYAVIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 1}. 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


BY H. G. ROWE. 


On the death of John II. of Castile, his queen, 
Isabella of Portugal, with her two children, Al- 
fonso, then an infant, and Isabella, a child of four, 
retired to the little town of Arevalo, where, in 
sechusion and quiet, far from the distracting feuds 
and intrigues of court life, she devoted herself 
entirely to the care and education of these younger 
scions of royalty, while her step-son, Henry IV., 
ascended the throne of Casiile, and with his un- 
tried and undisciplined hands, essayed to sway the 
sceptre of his fathers. 

Upon his ascension to the throne, Henry was 
hailed with no little enthusiasm by both nobles 
and people; his benign and condescending man- 
ner rendering him especially popul4r with ali or- 
ders of society, while his liberal, even careless 
expenditure of the public funds, made him a fa- 
vorite of . the asoning masses, who fondly 
styled him “ the’Liberal,” and proudly quoted on 
all occasions his reply to the treasurer, who 
remonstrated with him on his reckless éxtrava- 
gance : 

“ Kings, instead of hoarding treasure like 
private persons, are bound to dispense it for the 
happiness of their subjects. We must give to 
our enemies to make them friends, and to our 
friends to keep them so.” 

Scarcely however, had two years elapsed after 
his acsension, before his disappointed subjects, 
chagrined and mortified at his cowardice and in- 


efficency in the conduct of the government, . 


scornfully applied to him, instead of “the Liberal,” 
the less flattering surname of “the Impotent,” 
by which title he has ever since been known on 
the roll of Castilian kings. 

But worse, even than cowardice and misman- 
agement in the eyes of the devout Castilians, was 
Henry's contemptuous, even insulting treatment 
of their religion and its institutions—a sin not 
easily overlooked in rulers at that time—and, be- 
fore long, the larger part of the nation was in 
arms, to dethrone the unworthy sovereign whose 
public and private career were alike revolting to 
their instincts as men and their pride as citizens. 

Too cowardly to fight, and too imbecile to 
reason with his discontented subjects, Henry 
eagerly grasped at a proposition for detaching the 
most powerful family in the kingdom from the 
confederates, and uniting it not only by ties of 
policy, but of blood, to himself and his cause. 

Don Pedro Gison, grand master of Calatrava, 
was a man of middle age, a fierce and unscrupu- 
lous leader of political revolts, while his private 
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character was stained with the most revolting 
vices of the age. And yet to this monster, Henry 
promised the hand of his sister, Isabella, then a 
beautiful and innocent girl of sixteen, on condition 
of his deserting the confederates, and attaching 
himself to the royal cause. 

The ambitious prelate readily consented, and a 
bull of dispensation was immediately procured 
from the pope, absolving him from his vow of 
celibacy, while the preparations for his nuptials 
were hurried forward with all the dispatch possi- 
ble. 

In vain Isabella protested against this terrible 
sacrifice, and when at length she found that the 
matter was actually settled beyond recall, her 
grief and terror almost amounted to frenzy. Con- 
fining herself to her own apartment, she abstained 
from food for a day and night, while, with piteous 
cries and tears, she implored heaven to save her 
from this dishonor, either by her own death or 
that of her detested suitor. 

While bemoaning her seemingly inevitable fate 
to her bosom friend and confidante, the noble 
lady Beatriz de Bobadilia, that high-spirited 
matron exclaimed, determinedly: 

“ God will not permit it! ne will 7.” 

And drawing a dagger from her bosom, she 
solemnly vowed to plunge it into the heart of the 
master of Calatrava, sooner than see her beloved 
mistress sacrificed to her brother’s selfish policy. 

From what history tells us of the character and 
life of this undaunted lady, it is quite probable 
that she would have kept her vow, had not 
heaven itself interposed in behalf of the imperiled 
princess. On his way to Madrid to celebrate his 
marriage, the grand master was taken suddenly 
ill, and after a few hours of intense suffering, died 
with imprecations upon his lips that he had not 
been spared a few weeks longer. 

After the death of her young brother, Alfonso, 
whom the insurgents had proclaimed king, the 
throne of Castile was proffered by them to Isa- 
bella, who promptly refused it, declaring that 
while her brother Henry lived she had no right to 
his crown ; that the terrible civil wars had already 
caused untold misery to the kingdom; and offer- 
ing to bring about, by her own efforts, a reconcil- 
iation between the king and his rebellious subjects 
that should be satisfactory to both parties. 

Finding her resolution unalterable, the confed- 
erates were fain to accept her mediation, and a 
contract was signed by Henry, promising that 
after his death the crown should descend to 
Isabella, instead of to the princess Joanna, his 
reputed daughter. There is no probability that 
the royal liar had the least idea of keeping his 
word. Indeed, the acts of his after life suffi. 
ciently proved that it was simply a device to soothe 
the discontents of his angry subjects, with whom 
Isabella was, even at that early age, a general 
favorite. 





As the formally acknowledged heiress of her 
brother’s throne, the fair Castilian had no Jack of 
suitors among the neighboring princes, whom the 
fame of her beauty and worth had already reached. 

Among them the brother of Edward IV., then 
reigning king of England, the afterward infamous 
Duke of Gloucester, was regarded with consider- 
able favor by the king and council, but failed to 
meet with the approbation of the lady herself, who 
seems already to have conceived a secret prefer- 
ence for her handsome young kinsman, Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, who had been for several years 
a suitor for her hand. 

Apart, too, from his personal advantages, Fer- 
dinand might be made the tie to bind in one 
the sister kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, and tp 
the wise, far-seeing mind of Isabella, this con- 
sideration probably proved a strong argument in 
favor of her Aragonese suitor. 

As it did not suit Henry’s policy, however, to 
have his sister’s pretensions upheld by so power- 
ful a neighbor, he opposed the match by every 
means in his power, actually resorting to threats 
and menaces to deter her from her purpose. 

But love in the royal palaces of old Castile was 
just. as ready to laugh at locksmiths as he is 
to-day, and Ferdinand, in the disguise of a travel- 
ing merchant, managed to traverse, unsuspected, 
half the kingdom of Castile, until, by the aid of 
powerful friends, he reached Valladolid, where 
his fair mistress awaiied his coming, and where 
their marriage was publicly celebrated in the 
palace where Isabella at that time had her 
temporary abode, 

The personal appearance of this celebrated pair 
at the time of their marriage is thus described by 
a contemporary : 

“ Ferdinand was at that time in the eighteenth 
year of his age. His complexion was fair, though 
somewhat bronzed by constant exposure to the 
sun; his eye quick and cheerful; his forehead 
ample, and approaching to baldness, His mus- 
cular and well-proportioned frame was invigorated 
by the toils of war, and by the chivalrous exer- 
cises in which he delighted. 

“ Isabella was a year older than her lover. In 
stature, she was somewhat above the middle size, 
Her complexion was fair; her hair of a bright 
chestnut color, inclining to red, and her mild blue 
eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility.” 

As to the wedded happiness of this noble pair, 
all historians agree in pronouncing it greater than 
usualy falis to the lot of mortals. Much of this 
was undoubtedly due to the womanly tact and 
wifely modesty that always characterized Isabella 
in her relations as wife, friend, and equal sovereign, 

After her brother Henry's death had placed her 
upon the throne, Isabella, not content with insti- 
tuting a series of much needed reforms in the 
government of her kingdom, set herself resolutely 
to work, in the privacy of her palace, to repair 
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certain defects in her own education, and thus fit 
herself more perfectly for the important life work 
stretching out before her. 

Although familiar with most of the languages 
then in use, she had, unfortunately, failed to 
acquire in her girlhood a knowledge of the Latin, 
which was at that time the common medium of 
communication between learned men the world 
over, as well as the language employed in dipio- 
matic intercourse between all civilized nations. 

Conscious of this fact, Isabella set herself to 
work so earnestly to acquire a knowledge of this 
language that in a year, it is said, she could both 
read and write it with equal facility. 

Like her father, this princess had a taste for 
collecting books, and at the founding of the con- 
vent of San Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, she 
endowed it with a fine library, consisting mostly 
of manuscripts; while a large part of her collec- 
tion contributed to fill the magnificent library of 
the Escurial. These volumes were, many of 
them, elegantly bound and illuminated—an art 
that the Spaniards had learned from their hered- 
itary enemies, the Moors. 

Like a wise mother, Isabella displayed the 
greatest solicitude in regard to the instruction and 
training of her children, who were taught all the 
sciences and accomplishments of the age, being 
surrounded only by those whose example and 
precepts would encourage them in principles of 
the highest and noblest morality. 

Her only son, Prince John, was trained with 
even greater care than his sisters, in everything 
that would contribute to make him a wise, virtu- 
ous, and just ruler. 

He was placed in a class of ten young nobles, 
five older, and five of the same age as himself, 
thus combining the advantages both of a public 
and private education by bringing his mind in 
contact with others not only of equal but greater 
powers than his own. 

A mimic council—something like the school 
lyceums of the present day—was formed, over 
which the young prince presided, and in which 
questions of state policy and government were 
fully and freely discussed by the most experienced 
and wisest statesmen and scholars in the kingdom 

Nor were the more elegant accomplishments 
neglected. The royal youth learned to play with 
skill and taste upon several different musical 
instruments, besides dancing and lance-throwing 
—the last a favorite diversion of the Spanish 
youths of rank at that time. , 

During the long and wearisome Moorish wars 
that began soon after the accession of the youthful 
sovereigns to their united kingdom, Isabella’s 
high heart never failed her amidst the most dis- 
couraging reverses and mortifying failures. To 
her the war was not one of conquest, but of 
proselytism ; a war of Christianity against heathen- 
ism ; and while her benevolent heart bled even 





for the sufferings of her enemies, her belief in the 
righteousness of her cause, as well as in its final 
triumph, never for a moment wavered. 

She encouraged her husband and his troops by 
her cheerful and courageous presence, while no 
hardships were too great for her womanly energy 
to overcome, and no day so dark that she failed 
to find some hopeful omen amidst its gloom. 

When the subjection of the Moors was com- 
plete, and peace once more folded her wings 
upon the sunny fields of Spain, Isabella, in the true 
spirit of a queen-mother, turned her attention to 
the education of the young nobility of her king- 
dom. 

Learning had long been neglected by the 
great families of Spain who, in the all-engrossing 
pursuit of arms, that had for so many years de- 
manded all their time and thoughts, had found 
little leisure for the cultivation of the more ele- 
gant pursuits of literature and art. 

In pursuance of her benevolent plan, the queen 
sent abroad for men learned in all the sciences of 
the day, promising them her protection and pat- 
ronage if they would act the part of teachers to 
the ignorant, “ youth who thronged her 
court. 

Among others, the talented and accomplished 
Italian scholar, Peter Martyr, received special 
marks of the royal favor, while his lectures and 
essays were listened to with most flattering atten- 
tion by all the younger nobility, who were accus- 
tomed afterward to write reviews of them under 
the direction of their private tutors. 

Of course, as the court set the fashion, every- 
body with any claim to gentility hastened to 
crowd the porches and lecture-rooms of the uni- 
versities, much to the delight of the worthy Mar- 
tyr, who thus writes from Saragossa, his head- 
quarters : 

“My house, all day long, swarms with noble 
youths who, reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to 
those of letters, are now convinced that these, so 
far from being a hindrance, are rather a help in 
the profession of arms.” 

Nor was it to the sterner sex alone that Isabel- 
la’s enlightened policy brought opportunities for 
literary culture. Many of the court ladies distin- 
guished themselves by their scholarly attainments; 
the queen’s own private instructor in Latin being 
a lady, who, from her remarkable proficiency in 
that language, was styled “la Latina’’—a title 
that even some of our own lady professors need 
not disdain to wear. 

These learned ladies also practised in the gym- 
nasium, and delivered lectures from the chairs of 
the universities—the latter a privilege that no 
other nation in Europe, at that time, accorded to 
its female scholars. 

In the first year of Tsabella’s reign, the art of 
printing was introduced into Spain, much to the 
delight of its sagacious queen, who comprehend- 
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ing its wonderful usefulness in the diffusion of 
knowledge throughout the realm, encouraged it 
by every means in her ‘power, causing many val- 
uable works to be printed at her own expense, 
and exempting those who were employed in the 
business from taxation, in order to encourage an 
emigration of printers from other countries. 

That Isabella, lofty-minded and sedate as she 
was, was byno means insensible to those graceful 
courtesies that no woman ever outlives the appre- 
ciation of, is proved by a little incident related 
by one of her biographers : 

When the Infanta Isabella went on board the 
fleet that was to convey her to Portugal, to meet 
her betrothed, the crown prince of that country, 
the queen, her mother, accompanied her to the 
ship for a last leave-taking, lingering so long 
over her motherly adieus, that she took no note 
of the rising gale that, when she essayed to land, 
had already swollen the waters between the boats 
and the shore, so that the boatmen found it im- 
possible to land their precious freight dry-shod— 
a dilemma that to a loyal Spanish subject was 
something too serious to be trifled with. _ 

As they hesitated, confused and doubtful, a 
handsome young hidalgo, Gonsalvo by name, 
who was standing with the crowd on the beach, 
regardless of his rich suit of brocade and crimson 
velvet, waded manfully into the surging waters, 
and taking his royal mistress in his arms, bore 
her safely to the shore, amid the loud acclamations 
of the delighted populace. Isabella rewarded his 
quick wit and ready arm by appointing him com- 
mander of her Italian army, a post that*he filled 
both to his own and his country’s honor, 

But it is to Isabella as the generous patroness 
of the great discoverer Columbus, that the eyes of 
mankind have ever turned with grateful admiration. 
It may seem a small thing to the geographical stu- 
dent of to-day that the Spanish queen should have 
listened favorably to the adventurous Genoese’ 
idea of a continent on the other side of the great 
ocean. But when we remember the compara- 
tive ignorance as well as the superstitious dread 
with which people in those days regarded any 
new theory in science or religion, the extreme 
poverty of Spain at that time after so many years 
of Moorish warfare, and the cold indifference 
with which her council and even her royal con- 
sort listened to the unknown adventurer’s wild 
project, Isabella rises almost to the dignity of 
an inspired prophetess, whose eyes, undimmed 
by the mists and shadows of fear and prejudice, 
looking afar into the future, beheld the New 
World that was to prove an undying monument 
to future generations of her own lofty faith and 
wisdom. 

It was, without doubt, due in a great measure 
to her intimate companionship with the most 
boldly speculative minds of the age, that Isabella 
was able to understand and appreciate the daring 





theory of the Genoese navigator, whose belief, 
far from being peculiar to himself, was shared 
by many of the greatest scholars and thinkers of 
his day; although what was curious speculation 
in them, had become in his daring and practical 
mind a fixed and unalterable conviction. 

There is a curious passage from one of the old 
Florentine poets, in which he boldly urges the 
truth of this theory in the following lines: 


“Since to one common center all things tend, 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 
Well balanced, harigs amidst the starry spheres, 
At our Antipodes are cities, states, 
And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 
But see, the sun speeds on his western path, 
To glad the nations with expected light."’ 


Although favorably inclined toward the enter- 
prise, Isabella hesitated for a long time, while her 
cold and cautious counsellors pleaded the empti- 
ness of the treasury, and the small probability of 
any real gain accruing to Spain, even if the ad- 
venturer’s search should be successful, which they 
considered by no means probable—scarcely pos- 
sible even, 

But at length her own noble and generous heart 
decided the matter once for all, without further 
vacillation or delay, and she exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically ; 

“T will assume the undertaking for my own 
crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn my jew- 
els to defray the expenses of it, if the funds in the 
treasury be found inadequate.” 

This sacrifice was not necessary, as the requi- 
site funds were advanced from the Aragonese 
revenues, although Aragon was not considered a 
party to the venture, let the results be what they 
would. 

On Columbus’ second expedition, the queen 
took care to send out a number of priests, with 
directions to teach the natives the great truths of 
Christianity. 

“ Above all things,” was her parting adjuration, 
“teach the poor Indian to honor the name of 
Jesus.” 

For these Indians the tender-hearted queen 
seems ever to have felt the utmost solicitude. 
When a couple of vessels arrived from the New 
Colony with three hundred of them on board to 
be sold as slaves, Isabella indignantly exclaimed : 

“ By what authority does Columbus venture 
thus to dispose of my subjects?” while she im- 
mediately gave orders that all who held them 
as slaves should forthwith provide for their im- 
mediate return to their own land. 

As long as she lived, Isabella was the firm 
friend of Columbus, and it was not until after 
her death that he was permitted to fall into ob- 
scurity and disgrace. 

This great queen and good woman died in the 
fifty-fourth year of her age, and the thirtieth of 
her reign, after a long and wearisome illness, dur- 
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ing which she never intermitted in the least her 
loving care for her kingdom and people. 

A distinguished Italian scholar, who had trav- 
eled all the way from his own land expressly to 
see her, asked of Ferdinand the privilege of an 
interview with “the woman who from a sick bed 
ruled the world.” 

In her will the dying queen gave a beautiful 
and touching proof of her affection for her hus- 
band in the following words: 

“I beseech the king, my lord, that he will ac- 
cept all my jewels, or such ,as he shall select, so 
that seeing them, he may be reminded of the 
singular love I always bore him while living, and 
that I am now waiting for him in a better world.” 

In Martyr's tribute to this noble woman, he 
sums up the list of her virtues in this well-deserved 
eulogium : 

“ She was the mirror of every virtue, the shield 
of the innocent, and an avenging sword to the 
wicked,” 
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LUCRETIA. AND MARGARET 
DAVIDSON, 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


On the 27th of September, 1808, a child was 
born at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, whose 
short life was so remarkable, for sweetness and 
light, as well as for early genius, that it reads like 
a lovely poem. 

In those days poetesses in the nursery were 
quite out of the common way ; the idea of “ edu- 
cating children to the profession of literature” had 
not yet come from the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and that a child without the least encouragement 
to do so, should, of her own accord, leave her 
plays to read improving books, and write poetry 
some time before her talent was suspected, shows 
strength of character and unusual precocity. 
That she was not spciled, too, by the evident 
pleasure and pride of family and friends, after her 
employments were discovered, is due as much, 
perhaps, to wise parental government, as to her 
naturally sweet and retiring disposition. 

Lucretia Maria Davidson was the second 
daughter of Dr. Oliver and Margaret Davidson ; 
and the home atmosphere was one of refinement 
and culture, but wealth and luxury were strangers 
there, At the time of her birth and early child- 
hood, her parents’ circumstances were very 
straitened, and her mother was an almost constant 
invalid. So that, in the case of the little Lucretia, 
circumstances were most unfavorable to any undue 
forcing in the way of education ; and when at the 
age of four years she pored over books, and even 
tried to imitate them by drawing childish pictures 
of animals, very straight and stiff as to the legs, 








and very woocen-y about the head, and illustrated 
these rough attempts at art with equally crude 
rhymes, it was done as secretly as if it had beena 
crime. 

The little square books with their printed writ- 
ing were carefully concealed as soon as made; 
but the disappearance of a quire of paper from 
the mother’s writing-table led to inquiries that 
were highly inconvenient to the young authoress, 
Tearful and blushing, she slipped away to change 
the hiding-place of her treasures; but alas! in an 
epidemic of house-cleaning, they were unexpect- 
edly dragged to view from beneath a pile of 
linen. They were examined with great pleasure, 
and judiciously praised; but the six-year-old 
poetess felt that desecrating eyes had robbed them 
of their bloom, and secretly committed them to 
the flames, 

It was three years later before she wrote any- 
thing that was preserved; and these were some 
very creditable lines, not inserted in her works, 
on the death of a young robin that she had tried 
to raise. She was only eleven years old when 
her earliest printed poem was written. 

Dr. and Mrs, Davidson felt sadly their want of 
means to provide the gifted child with the educa- 
tion which she deserved and thirsted for; but the 
delicate mother made the home burden as light 
as. possible, that the budding poetess might at 
least have time for reading. Such books as she 
wanted were scarce in the household, but she 
partly satisfied her inordinate appetite by borrow- 
ing—for buying volumes was an extravagance not 
to be thought of. 

Before Lucretia was twelve years old, she had 
read most of the standard English poets—much 
of history, both sacred and profane—Shakspeare’s, 
Kotzebue’s, and Goldsmith’s dramatic works—and 
many of the popular novels and romances of the 
day. She was, however, no inveterate novel- 
reader; many a “sweet story,” the delight of 
circulating libraries, would be flung aside, after a 
short trial, in disgust; and the discriminating 
child would return to her solid food with fresh 
appetite. 

What a lesson to older readers, who love not 
wisely but too well. 

About this time our little heroine received a 
vety pleasant surprise, in the shape of a compli- 
mentary note enclosing twenty dollars. It came 
from a gentleman who had seen some of her 
verses, and been much struck with her early 
genius ; and probably some acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the family led him to conclude 
that such a gift would be particularly useful. 

This child of twelve exclaimed rapturously, at 
the first sight of the money, “ Oh, now I can buy 
some books!” Toys, confectionery, or dress (and 
her.supplies of all these must have been scanty), 
did not enter into her desires—the thirst for 
knowledge was stronger; but a glance at her 
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mother’s sick-bed produced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling ; and thinking herself unpardonably selfish, 
she thrust the bill into her father’s hand, saying, 
with tearful eyes: 

“ Take it, father ; it will buy many comforts for 
mother, and | can do without books.” 

The parenis of Lucretia Davidson, with the 
tenderest affection for so lovable a child, and pride 
in her talents, were too wise and judicious to spoil 
her by setting her on a pinnacle apart from 
ordinary cares and duties, and making her feel 
that her genius and attractions should be a shield 
from everything like discomfort; and so far was 
the young writer herself from thinking this, that 
she allowed herself to be influenced by the coun- 
sel of some meddling persons, who prophesied 
domestic disaster from her devotion to literary 
pursuits, and advised that she should be forbidden 
the use of pen and ink, and put upon a rigorous 
diet of house-work. 

This was not intended for Lucretia’s ears, and 
her parents were much too kind and enlightened 
to heed such interference; but having, in some 
way, heard of it, the womanly girl of fifteen took 
it seriously to heart, and quite persuaded herself 
that when there was so much work to be done at 
home, her indulgence in writing and reading was 
positively sinful. She made no complaint, and 
did not even speak of the matter; but quietly put 
aside her books and pen, and devoted herself for 
months to household occupations. 

Her mother was very ill at the time, and a 
baby sister added to the cares as well as to the 
pleasures of the lpusehold; so that Lucretia’s 
self-denial passed unobserved for some time. 
Her spare moments were spent in the mother’s 
sick-room, and she proved herself a most devoted 
and efficient nurse ; but as Mrs. Davidson became 
stronger, she saw with deep concern that her 
precious child was looking thin and unhappy. 

She did not wish to tell her this; but feeling 
her way to the subject, she said, one day, 
“Lucretia, it is a long time since you have 
written anything.” 

The poor little authoress replied, with a burst 
of tears, “ I gave that up long ago,” she sobbed; 
“ but never mind now, mother—it is all right.”’ 

Surprised and distressed, the fond mother 
gradually drew the whole story from her; and her 
indignation at the work of her so-called friends 
was extreme. Her sensitive, noble-hearted child 
was almost a wreck of her former bright self—yet 
dearer than ever for the sweet spirit of self-renun- 
ciation that had prompted the sacrifice. Her de- 
sire to lighten the cares of her parents had even 
conquéred her love for books; but the wise 
mother felt that both should go hand in hand, 
instead of allowing one to crush out the other. 

“A good, long talk”’ set all things right; and 
it was arranged that part of the day the genius of 
housekeeping should be in the ascendant, and the 
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other part, the daughter of the Muses, The 
studies and pen were resumed with a clear con- 
science, and house-work done all the more deftly 
and cheerfully because of the reward they held 
out. Again Lucretia went singing about the 
house; and her appearance was no longer a 
subject of solicitude to her anxious parents. 

Nature had been particularly lavish to this 
child of genius; and in addition to her other 
gifts, had endowed her with rare personal beauty. 
The large, dark eyes were soft and beaming, the 
fair complexion brilliant under the least excite- 
ment, the features fine and regular, while the with- 
drawal of the comb that held them, fairly envel- 
oped her slight figure in a veil of dark ringlets, 

As early as the age of fourteen, this model au- 
thoress was in request as a beauty and a belle; 
but her modesty shrank sensitively from anything 
like adulation, It was about this time that she 
attended her first ball; and absorbed in a book, 
she was utterly oblivious to the discussion going 
on between the mother and elder sister as to 
what the debutante should wear on this important 
occasion, 

« What do you say, yourself 2?” asked the sister, 
turning to her. “ What do you want to wear ?” 

“ Where ?” queried the reader absently, as she 
only haif-detached herself from her book. 

“Why, at the assembly, of course—are you 
dreaming ?” 

“The assembly! why, I had forgotten all 
about it. And it is to be to-morrow night—isn’t 
that delightful ?” 

The youthful poetess danced gleefully about 
the room, until recalled by her elders to the prac- 
tical subject of dress; when she entered into it 
for the time in quite a mundane fashion. 

But when the eventful evening arrived, and 
the time had come for “doing her hair’’—which 
was to be her sister’s iabor of love—Lucretia 
was nowhere to be found. After some search, 
her mother discovered her behind the large par- 
lor stove, devouring, with the aid of the last twi- 
light rays, a volume of poetry, She had forgotten 
the assembly again; but when once she was 
fairly there, no star shone brighter, or was more 
admired. She gave a glowing account of it after 
her return, and then went back to her books and 
writing as though no such interruption had oc- 
curred, 

The young girl fairly thirsted for knowledge 
and improvement, and yearned to improve the 
opportunities which she saw others slighting, 
She should be the happiest of the happy, she 
said, could she only take their place. It seemed 
hard. indeed that she could not, but her passionate 
desire for educational advantages was at length 
gratified, 

She was about sixteen, when a gentleman visit- 
ing Plattsburg saw some of her poems, and 
learned her history, He became deeply interested 
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in the struggles of the young writer, and having 
abundant means, as well as a generous heart, he 
proposed sending her at once to school, ard giv- 
ing her every advantage of education. Lucretia 
could scarcely believe her good fortune, and was 
almost overwhelmed with joy. To be furnished 
at last with the key to the treasures she had so 
longed to get possession of, was, for a time, be- 
wildering, but her well-balanced mind soon re- 
covered its equilibrium, and she set about her 
preparations without delay. 

Mrs. Willard’s school, at Troy, was selected by 
her self-constituted guardian and approved by her 
friends, and here she found her aspirations fully 
gratified. But she also found that a routine of 
systematic study was harder than she had antici- 
pated—unfitted for it as she was by pensive and 
solitary musings, and such draughts at the foun- 
tain of knowledge as pleased her fancy at the 
time. 

“ On her entering the seminary,” says the prin- 
cipal, “she at once surprised us by the brilliancy 
end pathos of her compositions—she evinced a 
most exquisite sense of the beautiful in the pro- 
ductions of her pencil; always giving to whatever 
she attempted to copy certain peculiar and origi- 
nal touches which marked the liveliness of her 
conceptions, and the power of her genius to em- 
body these conceptions, But from studies which 
require calm and steady investigation, efforts of 
memory, judgment and consecutive thinking, her 
mind seemed to shrink. She had no confidence 
in herself, and appeared to regard with dismay 
any requisitions of this nature.” 

The lovely, gifted girl was a great favorite both 
with teachers and scholars, and her sojourn at the 
seminary was a happy one, except for the terrors 
of a public examination. Severe study was nec- 
essary, in her own opinion, to fit her for it, and 
enable her not to disgrace the benefactor to whom 
she owed her present advantages; and in con- 
junction with this, the dreadful feeling of respon- 
sibility, and fear of failure, undermined her 
delicate constitution, 

She returned home for the vacation only to fall 
ill, and when partialiy recovered, went about the 
house a feeble, nervous invalid. Entire change 
of air was recommended, and she was placed at 
Miss Gilbert’s school, in Albany. Here she was 
soon attacked by severe disease, but recovered 
sufficiently to be taken home, where she gradually 
declined until August, 1825, when she died within 
a month of her seventeenth birth-day. 

Pure, beautiful spirit! so soon released from its 
prison-house of clay—her soul was too delicate 
for “this cold world of storms and clouds.” La- 
cretia Davidson was a victim to her own life-long 
conscientiousness, and the last word she uttered 
was the name of her benefactor. She died 
calmly trusting in the merits of the Saviour, 
whom she had loved and honored; and her 








stricken parents could say from their hearts “ It 
is well with the child.” 

The tone of Lucretia Davidson’s poetry is im- 
aginative and melancholy. She wrote a great 
deal, and although at least a third of her writings 
had been destroyed, there remained nearly three 
hundred pjeces. Among them were romance, 
poetry, and tragedy, and a number of letters to 
her mother. A volume was published in 1829 
under the title “ Amir Khan, and other poems ; 
the remains cf L. M. Davidson.” 

The London Quarterly of the same year said, 
in reviewing the book: “ In our own language, 
except in the cases of Chatterton and Kirke 
White, we can call to mind ne instance of so 
early, so ardent, and so fatal a pursuit of intellec- 
tual advancement.” 

These lines, addressed to her mother a few 
months before her death, are a fair specimen of 
the writer’s poetic powers : 

Oh thou whose care sustained my infant years, 

And taught my prattling lips each note of love, 
bepangs® soothing voice breathed comfort to my 

ars, 

And round my brow hope’s brightest garland 

wove. 
To thee my lay is due, the simplest song 

Which Nature gave me at life’s opening day ; : 
To thee these rude, these untaught strains belong, 

Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 


O say, amid this wilderness of life, 
What bosom would have throbbed like thine for 
me? 
Who would have smiled responsive ?—who in grief 
Would e’er have felt, and feeling grieved, like 
thee ? 7 


Who would have guarded with a falcon eye, 
Each trembling footstep, o: each start of fear? 
Who would have marked my bosom bounding 
high, 
And clasped me to her heart with love's bright 
tear?” 


Who would have hung around my sleepless couch, 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my burning 
brow? 
Who would have fohdly pressed my fevered lip, 
In all the agony of leve and woe? 


None but a mother—none but one like thee, 

Whose bloom had faded in the midnight watch ; 
Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery ; 

Whose form has felt disease’s mildew touch. 
Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life, 

By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom— 
Yes, thou hast wept so oft o'er every grief, 

That woe hath traced thy brow with marks of 

gloom, 
Oh, then, to thee, this rude and simple song, 

Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee, 
To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong, 

Whose life is spetit in toil and care for me. 

It is not a little remarkable that two such child- 
ren should be born into one family ; and although 
fifteen years her junior, Margaret Miller David- 
son was in many respects almost an exact coun- 
terpart of her sister Lucretia. One of the latter’s 
sweetest poems was addressed to the infant Mar- 
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garet lying asleep on her lap, and on the little 
one seems to have fallen both the mantle of her 
precious genius and the doom of her early death, 

The younger sister was delicate from her very 
birth—probably inheriting her mother’s frailty of 
constitution at the time; and considering her 
highly imaginative and excitable temperament, 
the wonder is not that she died so soon, but that 
she lived so long. 

Margaret Davidson was born in the same house 
where her sister first saw the light, on the 26th 
of March, 1823, and gave evidence, from the first 
dawnings of intellect, of being no common 
child. At six years old, she began unconsciously 
to speak in rhyme; and even at that early age, 
being much affected by the beauties of nature, as 
she stood one day beside her mother looking out 
on a lovely landscape, she suddenly exclaimed : 

** See those lofty, those grand trees ; 
Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 


They cast their shadows on the ground, 
And spread their fragrance all around.” 


When requested by her surprised and delighted 
mother to write the verse down, the little one 
wrote it as though it had been prose, and did not 
even scem to know that it flowed in rhyme; but 
from that time forth she wrote something of the 
kind every day, and brought it to her mother for 
approval. 

The baby poetess had the same insatiable love 
of books that characterized her gifted sister ; and 
her mother said of her: 

“By the time she was six years old, her 
language assumed an elevated tone, and her mind 
seemed filled with poetic imagery, blended with 
veins of religious thought. At this period I was 
chiefly confined to my room by debility, She 
was my companion and friend ; and as the greater 
part of my time was devoted to her instruction, 
she advanced rapidly in her studies. She read 
not only well, but elegantly. Her love of reading 
amounted almost to a passion, and her intelligence 
surpassed belief. Strangers viewed with aston- 
ishment a child, little more than six years old, 
reading with enthusiastic delight Thomson’s 
Seasons, The Pleasures of Hope, Cowper’s Task, 
the writings of Milton, Byron, and Scott, and 
marking, with taste and discrimination, the pas- 
sages which struck her. The sacred writings 
were her daily study; with her little Bible on her 
lap, she usually seated herself near me, and then 
read a chapter from the holy volume. . This was 
a duty which she was taught mot to perform 
lightly ; and we have frequently spent two hours 
in reading and remarking upon the contents of a 
chapter.” 

With all this, her spirits were remarkably 
buoyant and elastic; and the same partial biogra- 
pher says: “She was like a bird on the wing; 
her fairy form scarcely seemed to touch the earth 
as she passed.”” As a child, she would amuse 





herself for hours together with her doll or her 
kitten in the most original ways—carrying on 
imaginary dialogues between her playthings, and 
often investing them with historical characters 
that were always accurately maintained. 

Her devotion to the memory of her sister was 
wonderful, considering her extreme youth at the 
time of her death; and she would sit day after day 
on a cushion at her mother’s feet, begging to hear 
all about her sister’s life and early death—ex- 
claiming at intervals: “Oh mamma, I wili try to 
fill her place! Oh, teach me te be like her!” 

Her strongest desire was to resemble this beau- 
tiful, gifted sister ; and too literally was the desire 
granted. She was but eleven years old when 
Washington Irving, who had been much interested 
in the story of Lucretia, first saw her in attendance 
on her invalid mother, and was struck with her 
intellectual beauty. When she had left the room, 
the proud mother showed him some verses written 
by the little Margaret, which seemed to the great 
author “ remarkable for such a child.” 

He wisely adds: “I cautioned her mother, 
therefore, against fostering her poetic vein; and 
advised such studies and pursuits as would tend 
to strengthen her judgment, calm and regulate the 
sensibilities, and enlarge that common sense 
which is the only safe foundation for all intellect- 
ual superstructure.” 

This, however, was not easy; for, as her 
mother said, her peculiar temperament required 
peculiar culture; and the increasing delicacy of 
her health was a source of constant anxiety and 
alarm. Perhaps the most beautiful trait of Mar- 
garet Davidson’s lovely character was her entire 
and rapt devotion to this mother. There wasa 
great disparity of years between them — Mrs. 
Davidson’s fiftieth birthday occurring when her 
daughter was but fifteen—yet in mind and tastes 
they were thoroughly congenial. 

Margaret’s only school teacher was her mother; 
and often would she exclaim, ‘‘ Oh mamma! how 
glad I am that you are not too ill to teach me! 
Surely I am the happiest girl in the world!” 

The tie between them was a peculiarly tender 
one; and the loving child was constantly haunted 
by a fear of losing her much-loved parent. Mean- 
while, consumption had early marked the daugh- 
ter for its prey, and was making slow but certain 
inroads. The family residence was changed 
again and again in the vain hope of averting the 
blow; and application of, every kind was suictly 
forbidden. But books, pen, and pencil were too 
near her heart to be permanently resigned ; and 
after an obedient, but restless, season of rest, she 
obtained permission to return to them. 

Change for the worse; change for the better; 
hope changed to doubt, and doubt to despair; a 
persistent struggle for life on the part of the dying 
girl, and then sweet peace and resignation. She 
breathed her last on her mother’s bosom on the 
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25th of November, 1838, after a short pilgrimage 
of fifteen years and eight months. 

The poetical remains of Margaret Davidson 
have been gathered into a volume, with a biogra- 
phy by Washington Irving ; and principally from 
the latter the materials for the present sketch have 
been obtained. Like her sister Lucretia, Mar- 
garet wrote, a short time before her death, a poem 
to her mother, which is among her best pro- 
ductions, A portion of the stanzas are given 
below: 

Oh mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lev’st to hear, 

And breathe each trembling, new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear. 

As when, in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wander'd free. 

But, mother, now a shade has past 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career ! 

No song, no echo can I win, 

The sparkling fount has died within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh! how vain and trivial seem 
The pleasures that I prized before. 


My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh ! may it prove, as time rolls on, 
The pathway to eternal life ;— 
Then when my cares and fears are O’er, 
I'll sing thee as in days of yore, 
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[ As some of our readers may not have read the 
opening chapters of the serial continued in. this 
number, we give a brief summary of the charac- 
ters and incidents previously described. 

In the “Rosebud Garden” are six sisters, 
motherless daughters of Mr. Burnley. Margaret 
loves Roger Gillespie, from whom she parts in 
the first chapter of the story, he going to South 
America, while she remains in her home in Little 
Medlington, An explanation or formal betrothal 
ai parting is prevented by Mr. Burnley, but the 
two part, lovers. 

Charlotte, another daughter, has been adopted 
and educated by her Aunt Margaret, a woman of 
fashion in Baltimore, amd is in love with Cyril 
Elliot, a nephew of her aunt's husband, who has 
fallen in love with Gertrude Oliver, a visitor at 
Mrs. Margaret Elliot's. 

Delphine and Elliot Burnley are twins, and 
Delphine has married a wealthy old man, Mr. 
Burger, and gone with him to Europe. 

Kate is in love with Ambrose Austin, a “ne’er 
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do weel” who goes to Baltimore to seek his 
fortune. 

May, the youngest sister, is but a child when 
the story opens. 

Roger Gillespie has an aunt, Miss Alethea, 
who 1s a friend of all the.girls, and who has an- 
other friend in .a confirmed invalid, Bessie 
Archer, a girl who has seemed purified by suffer- 
ing into a character almost saintly. Dr. Kearney, 
one of the many physicians of-Little Medlington, 
meeis Kate Burnley at Miss Alethea’s, and per- 
suaces them to introduce him to Bessie Archer, 
in the hope of being of professional service to 
her. He succeeds in restoring her to health, 
and falls in love himself with Kate Burnley. 

Bessie Archer, when convalescent, visits in 
Baltimore, and Ambrose meeting her there, is 
false to Kate and marries Bessie. 

In the town of Little Medlington there ap- 
pears a little German woman, who, after wander- 
ing about unable to make herself understood, 
meets Elliot Burnley, who speaks German. She 
is seeking Delphine, and claims herself to be the 
wife of Frederick Burger. Elliot, who worships 
her twin sister, persuades the woman to wait to hear 
from her before making herself known, and be- 
fore night Dr. Kearney seeks Elliot to tell her 
the woman is dying and asking for her. She 
goes with the doctor, and is given a package of 
letters, which she burns after the woman dies. 
Some months later, she receives herself a letter, 
after reading which she endeavors to get some 
money from her father. Mr, Burnley is seized 
with a paralytic stroke, and Elliot thinks she has 
been the cause of his illness. She leaves her 
home, and all trace of her is lost, 

But she has gone to the place of which she is 
told in the letter, to find the daughter of the Ger- 
man woman, an invalid and imbecile. As atone- 
ment for destroying the letters and keeping the 
secret from Delphine, Elliot devotes her life to 
this child, supporting her by the work of her own 
hands, and supplying every want of her illness 
and enfeebled mind, 

Once, looking from her window, she sees Del- 
phine conversing with Dr. Mahlon Mackenzie, 
who is attending the German girl. 

Delphine becomes a widow abroad, aad re- 
turns to Baltimore. 

Gertrude Oliver has for years been engaged to 
her cousin, Geoffrey Forbes, but accepts ar invi- 
tation to visit Mrs. Elliot, where she meets Cyril. 
Geoffrey visits her in Baltimore, is jealous of 
Cyril, but does not know Gertrude returns his love. 
Gertrude lives with her uncle, devoted to him as 
he is to her, and is the supposed heiress to his 
large estate. But upon his death, her uncle leaves 
his property to Geoffrey, whom he supposes Ger- 
trude will marry. 

In the meantime, Cyril has proposed to Ger- 
trude and been refused. But after her uncle’s 
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death, Gertrude breaks her engagement, promis- 
ing, however, not to marry until Geoffrey gives 
his permission. In order that Gertrude may not 
leave her home, Geoffrey, by the advice of Char- 
lotte Burnley, goes to Europe; and Charlotte, who 
has heard of Mr. Burger’s dangerous illness, ap- 
pears on the same steamer. Abroad, she has 
Geoffrey’s companionship for a year, when Cyril 
unexpectedly meets her. She finds he is still in 
love with Gertrude, still determined to win her 
if possible, and afier parting from him, she per- 
suades Geoffrey of her love for him, and marries 
him, returning to America with Delphine. 

At the steamer-landing they meet Gertrude en- 
gaging a stateroom for a lady with whom she is 
going abroad as companion. But, freed by Geof- 
frey’s marriage, she accepts Cyril, who renews 
his offer as soon as he hears she is no longer 
bound by her promise to Geoffrey. 

Delphine, returning to Baltimore a wealthy 
widow, becomes very popular, and is herself very 
much interested in Dr. Mahlon Mackenzie, the 
physician at a new hospital. She is anxious to 
persuade him to visit at her “at homes,” and of- 
fers him choice wines for his sick poor. 

It is at the door of the house where Elliot is 
hidden nursing Gretel that Delphine, talking to 
Dr. Mackenzie, is seen by her twin sister. 

The doctor going to visit his patient finds El- 
liot greatly agitated, but assures her that no wealth 
could help the invalid, and nothing could be ad- 
ded to the care she already receives; while Elliot, 
while owning to some wrong done to the child, 
also adds that she does not repent of it. 

At this point our readers can take up the story 
as it continues in this number. ] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


**T’ faith, methinks she is too low fora high praise, too 
brown for a fair praise, and too little fora great praise ; only 
this commendation I can afford her, that were she other 
than she is, she were unhandsome,”’ 


Many Thursday evenings pass, and Doctor 
Mackenzie has not made his appearance at Del- 
phine’s home. To-night it is lighted evidently 
for more than an ordinary evening reception ; 
there is to be a carpet dance, in honor, as every 
one knows, of the arrival of a sister of Mrs. Bur- 
ger’s, on a visitto her. The guests have gener- 
ally assembled, and “ Where is your new doctor? 
Have you not had the courage to send him an 
invitation ?”” asks Louis de Lille. 

But Delphine only laughs; she will not ac- 
knowledge that she has been neglected. “He 
has not needed any wine yet; when he does he 
will come,” she says to herself. 

She is right, for just then she sees Mahlon in 
the doorway. A faint flush overspreads her face. 

“A woman sometimes succeeds,” she says. 





“ A pretty one always—” answers Louis, hav- 
ing forgotten his former remark. 

Delphine laughs, and goes forward to welcome 
her guest. 

“ Have you come for the wine ?” she asks. 

Yes, he had come only for the wine; but the 
sight of Delphine’s drawing-rooms makes him loth 
to ask for it. If he could have demanded of 
her to sell all that she had, and give to the poor, 
he would not have scrupled to do so. As it is, the 
few bottles of wine, so prized awhile ago, seem 
now the merest mockery of an offering from 
Delphine to his poor, sick folk. 

“ You must tell me of your patients, presently,” 
says Delphine promptly; “just now I would 
like to introduce you to some friends.”’ 

She made a judicious choice: overlooking 
eager glances from pretty eyes, she selects two 
elderly men interested in the city drainage, and 
Mrs. Elliot, who through her husband’s will is 
one of the patrons of a new hospital, of which 
the corner-stone has just been laid, and for the 
ventilation of which Mahlon has been called 
upon by the building committee to give his 
views. 

They are not very interesting to his neighbors 
on the sofa in the alcove, who ifideed seem suffi- 
ciently occupied with one another just now to be 
indifferent to the conversation around them, One 
of them is a bright little old lady, and the other 
one is Kate. 

You could tell it was Kate, even with her back 
turned toward you, by the quick, impulsive way 
she has of leaning forward; you could tell it was 
she, even before she spoke, with a quick glance 
across.gt the door, which only opened to admit 
some stranger. 

“ Miss Alethea, did you know Delphine has 
invited them ?”’ 

“Them? Whom do you mean?” asks Miss 
Alethea, unsuspiciously. 

Kate laughs, a low ringing laugh, with not a 
tone of bitterness in it. 

“ That is just like me, Miss Alethea—finishing 
my thought aloud, and leaving you to guess the 
beginning. I mean Bessie and—Mr, Archer, 
Delphine says they have moved almost next door. 
I persuaded Delphine that it would look odd to 
leave them out. Besides, I prefer that they should 
come.” 

Miss Alethea says nothing, but she does not 
like the shifting color in the face turned frankly 
round on her, It is easy to see that Kate is rest- 
less, and Miss Alethea fears, nervous. She wishes 
she could catch the doctor and tell him her anx- 
iety, and ask him to watch the child. Not Del- 
phine’s doctor, whom she hears just now behind 
her so deep in malaria that it really frightens her 
to draw in a long breath; but young Kearney, who 
has taken the trouble to come all the way from 
Little Medlington to B just to take care of 
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an old woman and a young one, who are not used 
to travel alone. 

Here he comes now, while Kate is asking if 
Miss Alethea did not think the flowers pretty in 
the hail. “ We are to dance in the front drawing- 
room, and the supper is to be in the conservatory,” 
Kate explains. 

All very nice; but Miss Alethea is thinking of 
something else than dancing and eating. These 
three years—have they really changed Kate so, 
and yet left her so nearly the same outwardly, 
except for a softened something in the frank, rosy 
face, and in the manner which is no longer in 
danger of being brusque or awkward? And 
Bessie—will she come, or send an excuse ? 

Kate has quite given them up; and Miss 
Alethea is glad that Doctor Kearney carries her 
off to dance. She is not sorry eith#r, for her part, 
to have a moment of quiet observation from her 
sofa, Miss Alethea is not fond of Little Medling- 
ton parties, which, indeed, are apt to be failures ; 
for how should they not be, when one fatigues 
one’s self by dressing at an unusual hour to go cut 
to meet people one can see any hour of the day 
one pleases? But here it is a different matter, 
and it need not be a mauvais quart a heure 
spent in watching the prettily-dressed, animated 
groups, 

“There are none prettier than our village 
girls,” she is saying to herself, when there is a 
stir about the door-way, from a fresh arrival, and 
Bessie enters on Ambrose’s arm. Just then the 
music ceases, and Kate turns, mindful of Miss 
Alethea, and comes this way, leaning on the 
doctor’s arm. She starts a little when she sees 
Bessie, but stoops and kisses her—when will not 
women kiss ?—and shakes hands with Ambrose, 
who looks as if he wished himself well out of the 
way, 

Bessie is lovely in pale lilac. Her violet eyes 
are bright with excitement, though she is very 
cool when Doctor Kearney greets her frigidly. 
Miss Alethea wonders if she suspects she can- 
celed her debt of gratitude to him when she 
married Ambrose. 

Bessie has unwittingly taken her seat on the 
sofa beside Miss Alethea, and just then a servant 
brings Miss Alethea a cup of coffee. “I am 
glad your nerves are strong enough; I should be 
awake all night if I drank coffee,” Bessie re- 
marked, blandly. 

“At my time of life one’s nerves are used to 
shocks. Besides, I don’t expect to sleep to-night,” 
Miss Alethea answers, curtly. 

Ambrose is watching, wishing to speak to her, 
but she avoids his eye and catches Kate’s instead. 
Kate sees her old friend is annoyed, and ds Del- 
phine comes forward just then, Kate proposes to 
take Miss Alethea to the conservatory to see the 


roses. 
“ Thank you, dear; I’m not fond of roses after 





night. Take the doctor instead, and he can tell 
me about them.” 

However, it is a good opportunity to change her 
seat, which Miss Alethea does by going into the 
adjoining room, 

Ambrose had moved away when he saw Kate 
coming towards Miss Alethea, and he too is in the 
other room. He is witha group of men by a 
table, on which there is a bow] of punch, and he 
has just filled his glass. 

“Ambrose ”"—it is Bessie’s voice just at his 
elbow—* Mrs. Gardette wishes to speak to you.” 

“In a moment,” he says. 

“ Hush, dear, she will hear you.” 

And Ambrose puts down his glass untasted, 
and goes to speak to Mrs. Gardette, who does not 
seem to be expecting him. 

After that Bessie takes him into the other 
drawing-room, out of sight of the punch. Miss 
Alethea doubts very much if Kate could have 
managed so adroitly. 

Kate is a long time in the conservatory—* You 
ought to see the roses. The Giant of Battles is 
superb,” the doctor says to Miss Alethea. 

' “T have seen a giant, too; not so tall as Goliath 
of Gath ; indeed, quite tiny, and with violet eyes; 
yet not one to be overcome by a strong man, 
much less a stripling.” 

Her doctor looked perplexed ; he has only seen 
Bessie in her weakness. 

“If you will win Kate,” adds Miss Alethea ; 
“T will leave you my blessing.” 

“I will do my best to get the legacy,” he says, 
and goes to find Kate. He does not seem to 
think it prudent to let her be out of his sight, 
Miss Alethea predicts that Doctor Kearney will 
make another wonderful cure in our village. “ But 
I shall always bear a grudge against our doctor,” 
she is telling herself; “for it was by his means 
that we lost our saint.” 

Delphine’s doctor, meanwhile, if he had been 
told he could have talked so much sober com- 
mon sense amidst the laughter and music around 
him, would have been incredulous. He would 
not willingly have missed the few hours spent at 
Mrs. Burger’s house, were it only for the opening 
he found for giving his special views upon hospital 
wards. 

“Then you have no belief in the moral effect 
of the beautiful, Doctor Mackenzie. I thought it 
a necessary feature in a sick-room now-a-days. A 
bare room must have a depressing effect upon the 
patient,” asserts Mrs. Elliot, smiling up at him as 
he stands above her, and with a deprecating 
gesture of the white hands which, another winter 
evening three years ago, had set Geoffrey Forbes 
wondering how far they had succeeded in mould- 
ing his gauche little country girl to their town- 
bred airs and graces. The airs and graces are, 
however, quite lost on Mahlon, who is saying, 
bluntly: * 
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“Cleanliness is the first requisite; therefore, the 
less furniture the better.” 

“ But bare cleanliness ! 
phine’s taste to help you. You must cultivate 
Delphine, Doctor Mackenzie. She will be of 
immense advantage to you; she is very liberal, 
indeed, lavish where she is interested; and her 
taste is perfect. It would be a sort of charity on 
your part to interest her in some such work.’ 

“I cannot imagine Mrs, Burger in a hospital- 
ward,” says Mahlon, a little coldly, glancing over 
where Delphine stands, the centre of a knot of 
gay young people. 

“It is a little difficult, if one’s imagination be 
not strongly developed. Yet, Delphine has her 
vagaries ; an, better still, she holds her money in 
her. hands —no one’s advice even to ask. If 
there is a position to, be envied in this troublous 
life, it is Delphine’s.”’ 

Mrs, Elliot speaks with some feeling, She has 
known what it is in her own widowhood to be 
trammeled ; and though it made little matter to her 
before Cyril’s marriage, while she looked forward 
to the property’s passing to Charlotte also as his 
wife, now it is different, .Cyril.is very good, of 
course, and Gertrude a prettily-behaved niece-in- 
law once removed, if the relation might be thus 
defined ; properly mindful, Mrs, Elliot supposes, 
that but for her she would never have emerged 
from her chrysalis state into the butterfly glories 
of Mrs. Cyril Elliot. Notwithstanding all which, 
the elder Mrs. Elliot can perceive the superior 
advantages of Delphine Burger’s position, free to 
do as she will with her own, without any reversion 
to some nephew-in-law. Husbands’ kindred 
generally she holds to be a.mistake; though, for 
that matter, so was Charlotte throwing herself 
away upon a man who is burying her im the 
country, just as if he had nota fair estate of his 
own, and Broomielaw to boot. A girl with all 
her advantages! and she might have had Cyril, 
who is turning out a man of mark. 

It does not require long for a whole paragraph of 
thoughts to pass through one’s mind, and these 
have flitted through Mrs. Elliot’s in the brief 
space while she,makes her last speech to Doctor 
Mackenzie, and he is returning : 

“From my stand-point, I see a good many flaws 
in the position.” 

“And I can see none!” 

“ One thing you forget—that to arrive at this 
perfect state, there was a death to witness,” says 
Mahlon, gravely. 

Of course that was sad, but it was not a bitter 
trial to Delphine. Mr. Burger was a friend of 
her father’s, and the match was made when she 
was very young. I don’t mean you to under- 
stand that there was the shadow of an unhappi- 
ness between them ; but it was only natural that 
Delphine should bear the old man’s death tran- 
quilly.” 


If you only had Del- 





« And afterwards enjoy his money.” 

“Why not? It was what he expected, and no 
one could have managed everything better than 
old Mr. Burger; for he left the whole of his prop- 
erty to Delphine to do as she pleased with, with- 
out one irritating or insulting proviso.” 

“If you allude to a second marriage, I should 
have thought it so certain that common prudence 
would have made him provide against it. That is, 
if he did not wish another man to have his for- 
tune,” says Mahlon with a shrug. 

Mrs. Elliot is a little nettled by the result of 
her involuntary match-making proclivity. Of 
course, the man does not know of Delphine’s re- 
lationship to herself—but then, a woman so charm- 
ing as Delphine‘, Nothing succeeds like success 
with Mrs. Elliot, and she is nettled by Doctor 
Mackenzie’s indifference, and says, a little hotly ;: 

“ Mr. Burger knew Delphine was no fool.” 

* You said she was not in love with her hus- 
band,” remarks. Mahlon, not caring to discuss Mr, 
Burger’s intellectual status. 

“ But I did not say she was ever in love with 
any one else. That is a fallacy of your sex, the 
need we women have of being in love. Empty- 
headed girls agree with you. But Delphine’s 
head, if not wonderfully clever, is well-filled af- 
ter her own fashion,” 

“ After rather a frivolous fashion,’’ Mahlon is 
about to say, but Delphine’s approach checks him. 

He is surprised to find that many of the guests 
have left, that actually he is among the last, and 
he had only intended to spend a half hour at the 
most. 

Delphine is saying : 

“ There is a friend of ours, I would like to 
make known to you, Doctor Mackenzie—Doctor 
Kearney, whose paper in one of the medical _re- 
views I heard you bring forward to Mr. Gardette 
a little while ago, in corroboration of some of 
your own views; so you might like to compare 
notes farther. If you will take me into the other 
room—” 

She puts her pretty little gloved hand in his 
arm; and somehow, as_ he looks down upon her, 
he feels himself less strict a censor than when he 
was watching her in the gay group apart... That 
is, if there could be space in this hard,.work-a- 
day worid for things merely ornamental, one 
might acknowledge the right in it of anything so 
dainty. It is by no means unqualified praisc, 
this, in Mahlon Mackenzie’s view of the world, 
for he is far from being sure that there is any 
such space. 

On their way into the other room, they pass a 
fair woman in lilac silk, of whose story Delphine 
makes a sketch, by way of interesting Doctor 
Mackenzie farther in Kate’s doctor. It does in- 
terest him more than she supposes; his thoughts 
have gone straight from this luxurious apartment, 
to Miss Ellis’s narrow garret, and the invalid 
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girl there, And when the two doctors leave Del- 
phine Burger’s door together, it is with the ar- 
rangement to meet at Miss Ellis’s on the 
morrow. 

But when the morrow arrived, as their fates 
would have it, Miss Ellis was out when the doc- 
tors came, and made their examination of the 
patient; with this only result, that Miss Ellis at 
Dr. Mackenzie’s next visit had two opinions in- 
stead of one, as to the utter hopelessness of the 
disease from the beginning, and the impossibility 
of doing more for it than she had done, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


* Happy is the wooing that is not long in doing.” 

After that evening, Mahlon was one of Del- 
phine’s most constant Thursday eyening guests ; 
she was proud of the fact, for he went nowhere 
else, and this grave, quiet doctor had been a lit- 
tle difficult to attract. Not that she did altogether 
attract him ; indeed, she sometimes repelled him, 
this gay, worldly little woman, so utterly unlike 
his ideal of what Adam’s helpmate should be. 
But there was one strong bond between them— 
the hospital—the finishing of which had fallen al- 
most entirely upon Mahlon, the building fund 
having been spent, and no one feeling an especial 
interest in the completion. Delphine gave liber- 
ally to the hospital, and was always ready to do 
something for his poor patients; so that Mahlon 
was constantly at her house—running headiong 
into danger, every one predicted; but if so, he 
was unconscious of it. For Delphine, no one 
was in the least anxious. A grave, quiet, literal 
man like Doctor Mackenzie, was not of the kind 
to entrap a gay, bright, imaginative person like 
Delphine. Besides, she always laughed at the 
idea of his being attentive to her, and declared 
that a woman must be ill unto death, for Doctor 
Mackenzie to feel interested in her. 

It was a chance word or two which Mahlon 
overheard, that revealed to him that people were 
coupling his name with Delphine’s. Most men, 
less fastidioms than he, would have said it was 
nonsense, and would have thought no more about 
it. But he considered it a wrong to a woman to 
have her name so mentioned, if he did not in- 
tend if possible to marry her. Therefore it was 
plainly his duty to silence the gossips by avoiding 
Delphine, He was sorry, for he found her house 
pleasant. It never occurred to him that perhaps 


Delphine might be sorry too ; no doubt, if he had 
thought so, he would have acted just the same ; 
for even trifles wore the serious aspect of right or 
wrong, and were to be acted on accordingly, to 
Mahlon’s thinking. 

So he would make his good-bye to-night a final 
one, and go away without any explanation, 


It is 





late, and every one is leaving. ‘ Wait a few mo- 
ments,’ Delphine says. “I have something to 
tell you for the good of your hospital.” 

He cannot refuse, for there are too many by- 
standers; besides, it does not so much matter, 
since this is to be their last interview. Delphine 
bids her guests good-night gayly. She has no 
idea that there is a solemn leave-taking to go 
through. 

“Shall I tease you with guessing, or tell you 
at once ?”’ she asks, when she stands alone with 
Mahlon in her empty drawing-room. He looks 
too grave to tease, so she adds; “ Old Mr. Gale 
has promised me a thousand for his subscription. 
You see I did my best t~ be charming, and he 
considered my endeavor 2» be worth just so much 
money.” ' ‘ 

If she had intended to please him, Delphine 
must have been chilled and disappointed by his 
manner of receiving her tidings. She cannot 
tell that he regrets this bit of begging for his 
hobby, as but another way for people to connect 
their names. Delphine is'so heedless. 

“T am sorry,” says Mahlon, at last. 
you had not asked Mr, Gale.” 

Delphine opens her blue eyes wide with aston- 
ishment. “ Do you really mean it ?” 

“ Certainly, I mean it,” 

“ Oh, very well. But I did not know you dis- 
liked to be helped so much as all that.” 

“Tt is not that I dislike to be helped—” an- 
swered Mahlon, growing confused, 

“ Only you dislike my doing it.” 

“For your own sake. I never could speak 
half-truths—may I be frank ?” 

“ Certainly,” says Delphine, wondering what 
this whole truth would be. 

“ You know I am very ignorant of your society, 
of its actions and its judgments. I have found 
it pleasant here, and I never thought of doing 
you a wrong.” 

Delphine looks bewildered for a moment, and 
then the blood comes in a hot flush into her face. 
« Will you please explain what wrong you could 
possibly do me ?” ’ 

“It is certainly a wrong to allow any one to 
suppose I do not consider you in some measure 
sacred, set apart, as it were from other women—” 

“ I understand,” she interrupts, the color dying 
out of her face. “You mean as Mr. Burger's 
widow.” 

“Yes; and I blame myself for carelessly letting 
our friendship be misunderstood. 1 oan only 
promise not to intrude again,” 

“ But you don’t mean it,” exclaims Delphine, 
eagerly. “ If people are silly, it is nothing to us ” 

“ Pardon me, but it is a great deal to you,” he 
says, gravely. 

“ Not as much as you think. I don’t care in 
the least,” says Delphine, with a little shrug of 
indifference. 


“TI wish 
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« But you should care—or at least I should for 

u.’’ 

“Bah! I can judge for myself, I know, as you 
say, more of the ways of society than you do, and 
I do not wish to lose a friend so easily.” 

“I am sorry you think me wrong,” answers 
Mahlon; “ but when you are older you will agree 
with me.” 

‘¢ When I am eighty, I shall doubtless not care 
for friends nor anything else.” 

Mahlon looks at her, decidedly puzzled. He 
cannot understand her irritability. 

“Of course the loss is all on my side,” he 
says. 

“Of course, or I would not have argued the 
expediency of your decision. Very well; but if 
we cannot be friends, we can at least be on 
friendly terms, and your patients need not suffer. 
A mere hint will suffice,” coldly adds Delphine. 

“Thank you,” he says; “in the name of my 
sick. You will not refuse to shake hands with 
me ?” 

“ Why should I? It is a mere form.” 

Yet she does not refuse when Mahlon holds his 
out to her; and for a moment, as her hand lies s@ 
passively in his grasp, he has an odd feeling that 
he might hold it or drop it as he pleased. He 
blushes a little at the conceit, and lets Delphine 
go. 

“ Good-night,” he says. 

“ Good-bye.” And Delphine turns away, 
busying herself in rearranging some flowers in a 
vase on the mantel. 

Not until Mahlon has fairly shut himself out 
into the hall, does he remember that he has left 
his hat in the drawing-room. He is inclined to 
go home without it, and let any chance passer-by 
think what they will of him. It is very hard to 
have these small absurdities thrust on us when we 
are acting the heroics. There is scarcely anything 
Mahlon would not do, rather than open that 
door; but there is no help for him, so at last he 
turns the lock as softly as possible. 

To his great relief, Delphine is no longer 
standing before the mantel ; she has gone. 

Finding the room empty, Mahlon advances 
softly to the table, There he stops; for he sees a 
suspicious heap of silk and lace upon the sofa. 
If it is Delphine, she has her face so buried in 
the cushions, that there is no seeing it. 

Mahlon’s first thought is that she is tired, and 
is resting ; but a convulsive little sob which goes 
shivering through her frame convinces him that it 
is not rest, though it may be relief which Delphine 
is seeking. 

Tears are serious things to Mahlon. He comes 
of Scottish blood, and the women in his family 
are self-contained and reserved, and seldom give 
way to tears, even under pressure. He does not 
understand Delphine’s temperament, nor con- 
jecture that a dismal fit of crying might come 
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from a trivial disappointment. He might have 
recovered his hat, and withdrawn without Del- 
phine’s knowledge; but so used is he to stop and 
prescribe, that he never thinks of going. He 
stands there quietly looking at her, waiting for 
the paroxysm to pass. He is not a fool—indeed, 
is considered very clever—yet in some things he 
is wonderfully dull. As he stands waiting, it 
never occurs to him to connect her tears with that 
slight act of his of shutting the door. He has 
wit enough to suppose their interview had some- 
thing to do with Delphine’s outburst of grief; but 
he sets it down to wounded delicacy, anger, or 
even a tribute of remorse to the memory of Mr. 
Burger. A little valerian or bromide— 

Just then she sits up, pushing back from her 
flushed face the wavy hair which had escaped its 
confinement ; she looks up, and sees him watching 
her with an expression of concern in his eyes. 

Delphine’s first thought is that she is dreaming, 
and one is never on one’s guard in sleep. Then 
she is conscious that Mahlon’s eyes crop under 
her gaze, and she wonders if he has seen a ghost 
in hers, he grows so very pale. 

“TI thought you had gone,” she says, sharply. 
“ Surely, with your ideas of strict propriety, you 
need not be reminded how late it is.” 

He does not answer her at once, and she re- 
sumes : 

“It was so very tiresome to-night, and a good 
cry is such a relief. Just what a cigar is to you 
men at times,” 

Still there comes no answer. 

“Is anything wrong? Any one ill, I mean,” 
asks Delphine, growing half frightened and be- 
wildered. 

“ Yes there is something wrong,” says Mahlon, 


slowly. “I made a mistake when I said it" was 
best for us to part. My love will be a better pro- 
tection—” 


Delphine holds up her hand to check him 
“Not to-night. To-morrow, if you choose 
then.” 

As Mahlon walks home, he is conscious of the 
same odd tingling through his veins, which set 
his heart beating so strangely when Delphine in 
her bewilderment looked up at him. For the first 
time in his life he has acted from impulse, and 
the sensation is pleasurable. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





e 
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TO-MORROW may never come to us. We do 
not live in to-morrow. We cannot find it in any 
of our little deeds. The man who owns blocks 
of real estate and great ships on the sea does not 
own a single minute of to-morrow! To-morrow ! 
It is a mysterious possibility, not yet born. It 
lies under the seal of midnight behind the veil of 
glittering constellations.— Chapin. 
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THE LITTLE TROMBONE PLAYER. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY,. 


In one of those old-fashioned districts where 
the streets of Boston writhe and tangle themselves 
into a state of Chinese-puzzle-dom—in one of the 
narrowest, darkest and hilliest of them all—stands 
a small and somewhat shabby house, of depressing 
aspect. The young girl who sits at the door this 
languid spring afternoon, cannot properly be 
described as the one spot of brightness and beauty 
that makes “a sunshine in a shady place,” for she 
is neither bright nor pretty, neither fresh-colored 
nor well-dressed. She is only a pale girl in a 
faded calico dress and unpardonable shoes ; a girl 
with a small thin face and rough hands, with 
tangled hair untidily knotted, and a pair of wist- 
ful, childish brown eyes, She is but an apology 
for a heroine, it must be owned; she is a very 
common person, and not at all interesting—a mere 
waif, fed and clothed with grudging charity by an 
aunt, a poor woman whose own wants are by no 
means sumptuously supplied. Mrs. Binn (whose 
name and person are each unpleasantly suggestive 
of a past tense of the verb “to be,” as if she were 
at present but negatively existent) is, however, an 
honest and respectable woman, and not unim- 
portant in her own eyes. Her dignity is greatly 
upheld by the portentous announcement of 
“Rooms to Let,’”’ and is further enhanced by the 
fact that one of the said rooms is actually already 
Zet, and to a highly eligible person, We shail 
have the opportunity of passing judgment upon 
the latter; he is approaching the house at. this 
moment. I cannot deny that he also is a very 
common person, only to be described as eligible 
on the ground of prompt and regular payment. 
He is a musical character of no great distinction, 
and there is no romance about the instrument 
which he is skilled to play. It is—alas!—the 
trombone; and he may be seen nightly, with 
puffed cheeks and a determined expression, 
caressing the mouth-piece of his brass darling, in 
the orchestra of a prorainent theatre. He is but 
an insignificant unit in the sum of the evening’s 
performance ; and yet, somehow, the music would 
not sound so well without him. That is the way 
with many people and things in this world; we 
cannot each be the leader, or even the first violin, 

Indeed, it has been hinted that to play “second 
fiddle” is the worst place of all, and that is a 
consolation for the first trombone. Herr Keppel, 
however, seemed in no need of consolation, being 
also of unromantie aspect. He was short and 
squarely built, and his countenance may be 
described as mildly fierce, He had light hair, 
which aspired to “stand erect and free;’’ he had 
a huge, fair mustache, which looked as if it had 
been thrown at him, and had lodged accidentally 
in its present position; and he had a most appal- 
ling Roman nose! These ferocious characteristics 





were dominated bya pair of mild blue eyes, 
which caused a grotesque combination, metaphor- 
ically suggestive of the lion and the lamb. Such 
was Mrs. Binn’s boarder, who now politely lifted 
his hat as he passed little Christine on the stoop. 

She moved aside, somewhat rudely shaken from 
an odd little day-dream, such as often possessed 
her solitary, uncultured, youthful mind. The 
yellow afternoon sunlight, slanting warmly down 
the street, seemed to rouse the quaint old houses 
from a sort of slumber, and make them open their 
dim eyes in vague astonishment. A thousand 
formless wonders were suggested by the rich light; 
a hint of all the glories of the wide world seemed 
to come with it. Christine, dowered with a 
wealth of fancy uncounted by herself, groped 
blindly through the half-gorgeous, half-shadowy 
region of her dreams. She thought of “the 
fairies,” as children do; but the forms of lovely 
being which her little heart conceived were in 
reality akin rather to the angels, 

“ Goot-evening,” says Herr Keppel, in a 
cheery, deep voice. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” replies the waif, looking 
up at him for an instant, with her melancholy, 
questioning eyes. 

He sees for the first time that the eyes of Mrs. 
Binn’s little servant-niece are beautiful. “ Ach 
Himmel!” he says to himself, as he passes in, 
“ we see not often such augen in the Fatherland. 
But she is d/e¢ch—that little m&idchen—she will 
die.’”’ His German sisters, long ago, were round- 
cheeked and rosy, with light blue, staring eyes. 
They could do hard work, but it was harder for 
slim Christine to labor in the household, and to 
take entire charge of fat, heavy. four-year-old 
Tommy. Wnhen Herr Keppel thought of Tommy, 
he frowned so prodigiously that if that uncom- 
promising youngster had chanced to see him, the 
neighborhood would have been aroused by howls 
of fear and fury. For, in the eyes of Tommy, 
the German lodger was a wonder of dark and se- 
cret iniquity, a fabulous monster come to life, an 
ogre, a bear, and a dragon, united in one blood- 
curdling combination. It was all because of “ that 
there trombone,” as Mrs. Binn said; the lightest 
tone of that obnoxious instrument being sufficient 
to render Tommy hysterical and unmanageable, 
He was a good-natured baby ordinarily ; but Herr 
Keppel’s practising hours. were the times that 
tried Chrisiine’s soul. 

“For the land’s sake, Christine !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Binn, suddenly appearing,at the door; “ is 
that what you’ve been doin’ this mortal afternoon 
—settin’ on the stoop ’sif there warn’t no supper 
to git, ’n no table toset? Besides Tommy trainin’ 
like Bedlam ever since he laid eyes on Mr. Kep- 
pel; and he’s been clever’s a kitten, too, all day, 
till Ae came in. What we air to do with that 
chiid, I don’t see; for I sh’d hate to part with Mr, 
Keppel too, if *twasn’t for that plaguey trombon !”’ 
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Sighing, and talking, and clattering among the 
dishes, Mrs. Binn went on with her work, while 
Christine endeavored to soothe Tommy and set 
the table. Growing interested in the disposition 
of plates and cups, that over-susceptible young 
gentleman condescended to forget his trials, un- 
til the unfortunate and unforeseen’ appearance of 
his ogre once more sent him close to Christine’s 
side, his eyes shining with mingled suspicion and 
fascination. 

“ Please excuse me, Mrs. Binn,’’ said the defer- 
ential musician, with a bow. “ But I did come 
to see if I might talk with the little chilt, that he 
should love me, and be no more afrait.” 

* Law, you’re welcome to try, Mr. Keppel,” 
said the worthy lady. “ But it does seem to make 
him so fractious when you come in. He knows 
you’ve got somethin’ to do with that there instru- 
ment. He don’t admire to hear the music much ;” 
and Mrs. Binn, who was far from “ admiring to 
hear it’’ herself, smiled, somewhat grimly. 

“ That ist not pretty music,” said the German, 
smiling under his great mustache. “ It is not goot 
alone— it is to play with many others. That is a 
rock, my base tone—they play those others, and 
that is to build on it a fairy’s castle, so—sehr 
schén!’’ And he lifted his arms in animated 
gesture, 

Mrs. Binn thought he was trying to. say some- 
thing, but had not sufficient English at his com- 
mand; therefore she smiled indulgently, and made 
no effort to understand; but Christine, looking 
up, with her childish wondering eyes, saw dimly 
the fairy palace of tone, rising with its gracious and 
airy battlements. Then, kling! it fell to the 
ground, shaken from its foundations by the voice 
of inexorable doom, in the shape of Tommy. 
“ Go ’way!’’ he remarked sternly, making open 
attack upon his enemy for the first time, appar- 
ently rendered intrepid by despair. 

“ Mein kind,” said the German, bending over 
him with a kindly smile, “I have something to 
show out-doors—oh fine, fine! So pretty!” 
Tommy, fascinated by the near approach of. that 
alarming nose, glared at him speechless but in- 
domitable. Herr Keppel stooped and held out 
both hands. ‘“ Will you come, my child?” he 
said, in tones so richly sweet and winning that 
they appealed even to Mrs. Binn, 

Tommy looked straight into the mild, blue 
eyes; his hold on Christine’s dress relaxed. Herr 
Keppel came nearer still, and took him in his 
arms, but he did not shrink, Wonderful to re- 
late, the child suffered himself to be carried off 
bodily by the ogre, and gave no sign of fear, save 
a steadily diminishing look of suspicion, and a 
furtive thumb gently insinuated between his pout- 
ing lips, as if for his own reassurance and com- 
fort. He was not yet sure, but he was relenting ! 

“Great Ned!” exclaimed Mrs. Binn. “ Ef 
that don’t beat all!” But she spoke to the empty 





air. Christine had retired to the back kitchen, 
had flung herself down on a wooden bench and 
was sobbing tumultuously. ‘“ Will you come, my 
child?” Those softly spoken words had un- 
sealed a mighty fountain in her desolate, darkened 
heart. That was the way fathers spoke, when 
people Aad fathers! “Their own fathers, that love 
them,” she cried to herself. “ But, there ain't 
nobody to love some folks!” Poor little Christ- 
ine, she was a child, yet a woman. 

Being often red-eyed, and even red- nosed, from 
cold perhaps, or “ puniness,” as Mrs. Binn said, 
Christine attracted no attention when she re- 
turned, Supper was soon ready, Mrs. Binn went 
out and called, or rather shrieked to her two older 
children, who were playing “ around the corner.” 
Mr. Binn, a heavy, good-natured man, came in 
from his work, and finally Mr. Keppel and 
Tommy returned from their seat upon the steps. 
The treaty was at length completed in all its terms 
and duly signed and sealed ; Tommy had capitu- 
lated with the foe! They came in hand-in-hand, 
and the vanquished party even exhibited marked 
signs of contentment and good humor. 

“ Tell me ‘nother story after tea !” he demanded 
graciously. 

“I will tell you much more stories, mein kind,” 
said the conqueror, “ but not to-night. It must 
be that I go to-night in the orchestra, To-morrow 
we will haf goot stories. I will tell you of that 
fairy who lifs in mine trombone.” 

Tommy stared. Fairies and trombones were 
utterly irreconcilable ideas in his mind; but fail- 
ing to solve the problem, he left it for time to un- 
fold, and applied himself with unfeigned ardor 
to the needs of the present hour, and the delights 
of material refreshment. 

Christine was in a strange mood, In her bare 
attic room that night, by the light of her poor 
bit of candle, she studied a little card which she 
had once received at Sunday-school, a glaringly 
tinted picture of Christ blessing little children. 
Then she repeated the words “ Will you come, my 
child ?” and cried herself to sleep. 

Herr Keppel’s good nature was not exhausted 
by his first effort to conciliate Tommy. His mind 
was a perfect treasure-house of fairy-tales, and in 
every leisure hour he drew upon its stories for 
the amusement of his new little friend. From 
scraps of German folk-lore, downto the Grimms 
and beloved Hans Andersen—in all that had ever 
been told about that pretty borderland of magic 
and mystery which is the paradise of children, he 
seemed to be well-versed ; and his narratives took 
a quainter and richer coloring from his broken 
English, and from his own appreciative and lov- 
ing fancy. For he had, like dear old Andersen 
himself, a large, tender, child-like heart. 

“ Better than all treasures 
That in books are found—” 
and he caught the full fragrance of exquisite 
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meaning with which many of those lovely tales 
are fraught. And Christine? how was it with her 
in all those days, when she sat and listened, with 
worlds of wonder in her wide, brown eyes? To 
those eyes Herr Keppel always turned, seeing a 
fairy there, indeed—far within their limpid depths 
—a beautiful winged soul, struggling upward to 
the light. But better than all the tales, were the 
songs he sang in a strange tongue. The magic, 
meaningless words were words of love, he said, 
and the harmonies were to Christine’s soul like 
the south wind upon an opening flower, Tommy 
liked also to hear him sing; and, what was far 
better, he was somewhat reconciled to the trom- 
bone. He had been persuaded at last that a good 
fairy was lodged in its brazen heart, and he took 
a sort of awe-struck delight in the sound of her 
deep, thrilling voice. “She hollers awful loud, 
though!” he said, thoughtfully and with a touch 
of doubt. “ But she loves little boys, Tinie?” 
he would ask a dozen times a day. “ Oh, dearly!” 
said Christine; and then Tommy would stroke 
the shabby green bag, if it were within reach, and 
feel the mysterious outline of his former enemy, 
with thrills of fearful joy. 

Mrs. Binn had taken another boarder, at Herr 
Keppel’s recommendation. He was q young 
man, belonging to the same orchestra, but he bore 
no resemblance to the worthy trombonist. On 
the contrary, he was, as Mrs. Binn said, “ mighty 
good-lookin’,” after a manner that would certainly 
be more likely to attract her regard than the 
square figure and stern outline of his elder friend, 
Young Hess was an American of German parent- 
age; he was tall and slim, black-eyed and Byronic; 
he wore his dark locks pushed back from his fore- 
head and hanging almost to his shoulders, and 
when he held his violin, his little finger was 
always extended in a manner which he regarded 
as the perfection of high-bred grace. 

In the heart of Tommy, however, the new- 
comer could not supersede his ever-patient entep- 
tainer. No one knew what Christine thought, 
for the weird little brown-eyed creature always 
shrank away from notice. But she was greatly 
changed—perhaps because her seventeenth birth- 
day had come and passed. In the afternoon she 
was always neatly attired in the one dress she 
possessed, which had any pretension to prettiness, 
a chintz with little blue figures on a white ground, 
which she kept carefully washed and ironed, 
though she was obliged to rise very early, many a 
morning, to keep it in good order. Her rough, 
light hair was neatly braided; and her eyes, Herr 
Keppel thought, grew lovelier every day. 

He found her at the door one evening as he was 
passing out, and he turned suddenly and stood 
facing her in the soft light. Then he spoke ina 
voice which it seemed that she had never heard 
before. “And are you well to-night, Herz- 
liebste ?” he said, 





“TI? Oh, I’m very well, sir,” she replied, 
half frightened, and vaguely wondering what the 
strange, sweet-sounding word could mean, Herr 
Keppel stood still, and softly sang, 


“ Du bist wie eine Blume, 
So schén, so reich, und hold!’ 

“ That is a pretty song, my child,” said he; “T 
will sing it all to you to-morrow. Schénes 
Liebchen—auf wiedersehen!”’ and he was gone. 

Christine gazed after him with a great wonder 
—a strange light—in hereyes. Young Hess came 
down the steps at that moment, and as she looked 
up, he met her startled gaze. 

“ What eyes!” he cried. “Little Brownie, 
will you give me a kiss ?’”’ and he stooped nearer, 
He was not like Keppel. 

“No! no!” she almost shrieked, and rushed 
indoors. What had happened to those two men? 
What had happened to herself? 

The next day Herr Keppel told the story of 
“ The Little Sea-maid,” and Christine listened as 
she had never listened before. That wonderful 
story, that vivid picture of self-sacrifice and love, 
entranced her poor little ignorant, awakening 
heart. When he told of the pain which the 
maiden endured, night after night, for the one she 
loved, Christine rose suddenly, and laid both 
hands upon her heart. 

“Ts it too sad, Liebchen ?” asked he, gently. 

“No! oh no, it ain’t sad,” she cried, searching 
for language for her thought. “ But I should 
think she’d a loved to do it. I’d like to ’a been 
her.” Then she ran away, and flung herself 
upon her bed, and sobbed and wailed. “ Oh. if 
I only could! I want to do it for him! I want 
to be hurt—I want to die! I can’t do nothing— 
nothing for him! If I only could!” 

For whom? For young Hess, it appeared, 
since that very day saw the beginning of a new 
phase in the girl’s life. That sentimertal person- 
age, with his soft eyes and delicately-crooked 
little finger, began to make secret love to her, and 
was favorably, though shyly, received. The new 
boarder was not long in high favor with Mrs. 
Binn, since his payments were by no means 
regular. He had also, for some reason unknown, 
sunk in honest Keppel’s estimation, That simple- 
hearted personage scarcely knew the meaning of 
the word suspicion, and he knew nothing of the 
man’s attentions to Christine, but he evidently re- 
garded Hess with grave distrust. Some informa- 
tion had opened his innocent, purblind eyes. 

However, the hot, weary summer-time wore 
slowly away, and Christine grew daily more 
womanly, while her eyes burned with a feverish 
light. Keppel treated her with a tender deference 
scarcely owing, one would think, to Mrs. Binn’s 
poor little over-worked niece. In his simple, 


foolish heart he cherished that great protecting 
love for her which had grown so strong; and he 
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thought, “I will be to her a father. She cannot 
Jove one ten—fifteen—years more old than she.’’ 
And he comforted himself with his tender German 
love songs. But one day came a crisis in his 
feelings. He made a terrible discovery. 

Walking slowly along the hot and dusty street, 
he came upon two figures standing together at a 
corner. He knew them, and his heart stood still. 
As he came up to them, they parted, and the 
man suid, “ To-morrow again, if you can. Good- 
bye, little pet!” Then Christine flitted like a 
spirit up the street ; but Keppel and Hess met face 
to face. One glance, and the mild blue eyes and 
the evil black ones flashed defiance. But the two 
men did not speak. 

“I don’t care!” panted Christine, as she went 
home. “It was 4e made me know I must love 
somebody. Nobody ever cared about me—I’d— 
I’d ’a cared for them if they had—oh, I would! 
I mean to care for them that cares for me!” 

“T brought him here—I brought him!” thought 
poor Keppel, as he walked on slowly. “I 
brought him to break my own heart, and—oh, my 
child, my child! My little love!” 

He remained in the house all the next day, 
practicing, and talking to Tommy and to Chris- 
tine. To the girl, he was very gentle, inexpressi- 
bly tender, She was eager and restless, and a 
strange, perplexed look crept at times into her 
eyes. In the afternoon she put on her shabby 
little hat, and stole furtively out of the house. As 
she did so, there was a vision of a Roman nose 
and a large fair mustache at the second-story 
window, after which, in a few moments, the 
figure of the little German musician issued from 
the front door, and followed from a distance her 
rapid flitting steps. She turned one corner and 
then another ; it was like following any one in a 
labyrinth, the tangle of streets was so perplexing. 
He gained upon her steadily, however, and as she 
turned into Bowdoin street, he came up to her, 

“Christine! Liebchen!” he said, and she 
turned quickly, with a faint cry. He joined her, 
and said: 

“ Where are you going ?”” 

“Only to take a walk,” she faltered, and he 
kriew that she spoke the truth, but that she had 
anticipated a companion other than himself, and, 
as he thought, more welcome, They were now 
opposite a church—a plain, ugly, little stone 
church, but one where services were held every 
day in the year, morning andevening. The doors 
were open now. 

“T would like to go in here,” he said. “We 
must often remember to pray to the good God, 
that he shall remember us, Will you come, my 
child ?” 

Would she not follow the sound of those words 
to the world’s end? She said, “ Yes,” softly, 
and they went in. 

The church was empty ; the hour for evensong 





had not arrived. They knelt there side by side 
in the cool dimness; Christine heard the beating 
of her heart. Only a few moments passed, and 
then they went ovt, and walked home together. 

The girl did not shed a tear; she was thinking, 
thinking. She had been very lonely, and mad- 
dened by some wild, and, as she thought, hopeless 
longings. Then young Hess had appealed to her 
hungry, loving heart, and she had been glad to 
walk with him, and listen to his compliments—a 
new language to her in her desolation! But 
now— 

They were very silent as they went home ; the 
man was vainly trying to stem the flood-tide of his 
ownemotions. But he had a great, warm, loving 
heart, which would no longer be controlled by 
reason. Just as they reached the door, he spoke, 
rapidly and brokenly : 

* My little child,” he said; “ I can no more be 
still! You are in my heart so deep—I love you, 
You cannot love—I will go—but not forget! I 
cannot help that I love you always more than my 
own life!’ 

Christine turned white, and her eyes were quite 
wild. 

“Me!” she gasped ; “love me?” 

“My heart’s dearest, be not troubled; I will 
not trouble thee now to speak. I will not say 
more if you tell me no, But I will be near to 
help—you will have a friend—” He stopped, 
for she fled through the open door, and left him 
there—fled up the stairs, up, up, to her attic room, 
and shut the door, 

With a patient sigh, he entered and went to 
seek Mrs. Binn. _He had business with that lady, 
and his face assumed its fiercest and most imper- 
turbable aspect, as he addressed her, She was 
arranging the table for tea, and grumbling at 
Christine’s absence. 

“Hallo, Wudolph /” shouted Tommy, who, 
having learned his friend’s Christian name, de- 
lighted in using it with an air of complete equality 
and freedom, in accordance with the school of 
manners in which the young gentlemam had re- 
ceived his very imperfect education. He now 
testified still further to the repose and elegance to 
which he had been trained, by twining himself 
around one of Rudolph’s legs, in a fashion highly 
expressive of warm enthusiasm, but not conducive 
to the comfort of the recipient of these tender at- 
tentions. 

Having freed himself as well as he could, the 
latter transacted his little business with Tommy’s 
mother. It consisted in handing her a considera- 
ble sum of money, purporting to be from Hess, 
for arrears of board; and informing her that the 
said attractive youth had been obliged to leave 
Boston somewhat suddenly. No one ever knew 
what had passed between the two musicians on 
the previous night; but it was certain that Mrs. 
Binn had lost her second boarder, 
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“My grief!” she said; “ain’t it unlucky? 
Though he didn’t pay very regular, he settled 
up in the end. He was kind o’ clever, after all! 
Law sakes! and it’s so hard to find another person 
well recommended !” 

Christine bore the news very well. She 
dreamed and moped that evening and the next 
morning, and was well scolded and hustled about; 
but she was repaid for everything at last, She 
came upon Rudolph Keppel in the narrow entry, 
face to face, with no chance of escape; and she 
held out her hand and tried to speak, He saw it 
all in her face, and said, once more: 

“Will you come, my child?” and in another 
moment she was folded close to his kind breast. 

“And do you love me well, Herz liebste ?”’ he 
asked, 

“Yes, oh yes! I always did, but you seemed 
so good and great, and I am no account, and 
don’t know anything—” But he stopped her 
there. She continued afterwards, however: “I 
—I thought—I’d like to do some real great thing 
—die, or be hurt, like that little sea-girl did for 
the prince in the story.” Then she drooped her 
shy little head, and the great eyes filled with tears. 
After that Rudolph found it impossible to express 
his feelings in English, but had recourse to his 
native German, which Christine could not under- 
stand, and neither, possibly, O gentle reader, can 
you and I, so we will pass over what he said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Binn were highly pleased, and 
conceived a great and new respect for little 
Christine. Tommy expressed his approbation in 
his usual unreserved manner; and the course of 
true love ran smooth, They were very common 
people ; we shall never associate with them again, 
so we will bid them farewell now, glad to leave 
them so happy in one another. For although 
they are so common, they have warm and vivid 
imaginations, and simple, true, and tender hearts, 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY M, C, &. 


Once a maiden pondered long, 
In a silence like a song— 
In a silence filled, like sleep, 
With a dream-life strange and deep. 





Pondered long, with tender thought, 
Out of love's rich twilight brought, 

On some flowers that withered lay, 
Kept to mark a bygone day. 


* These were happy times,"’ she said, 
*‘ But I mourn them—they are dead! 
Nay,” she cried, “ sweet Past, forgive ! 
/ remember—and they live |" 
“Though the flow'rs be dead and dry, 
Though the song end in a sigh, 
Yet the past shall perish never, - 
For sweet memories live forever!" 
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A HELP TO MOTHERS. 





Playing at Househkeeping.—No. 13. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 

A description has already been given of sev- . 
eral kinds of home-made baby-houses, and the 
styles of architecture most convenient and suit- 
able to the needs and capacities of young builders. 
An edifice composed of separate wooden boxes 
was minutely described as being very easily pre- 
pared, and the. account left it papered and car- 
peted ready for the “ moving in.” 

The dolls are presumed to have decided tastes 
upon the style in which they go to housekeeping, 
and the toy-shops present furniture of many kinds, 
varying in price from a few cents to many dol- 
lars. Magnificent and complete sets of satin- 
wood and walnut are shown upholstered with 
velvet, damask and other handsome fabrics. An 
especially dainty kind of furniture has the frame- 
work made of smooth wheels cut from the shells 
of black walnuts, while the framework of others 
is made gorgeous with tiny pearl shells. Book- 
cases, sideboards, wardrobes, writing tables, 
pianos, and other complicated articles are finished 
with an elaborate detail that renders them a won- 
der of workmanship, while some sets of highly 
painted wood are beautifully adorned with minia- 
ture paintings to imitate the most expensive styles 
of “ grown-up” furniture, These dainty devices 
are, of course, frequently quite expensive. Much 
cheaper is the iron furniture, which is often quite 
pretty, and is admirable for its durability. A 
very strong and light style is manufactured from 
rattan, and the cheapest of all is the quaint little 
“penny” wooden furniture, usually painted 
brilliant red, which is easily dismembered, but 
very convenient, as any article froma bedstead or 
a bureau to a footstool can be replaced at the 
cost of a single penny. 

Gorgeous or graceful as these designs may be, 
their selection must, of course, be measured by 
the depth of the purse, and simply become a mat- 
ter of purchase, while the best fun for the fire- 
side is found in making the furniture at home as 
an exercise of invention and ingenuity, 

Prudent dolls regard the heating of the house 
as a matter of primary importance, and direct 
their attention in the first place to the kitchen. 
This apartment is certainly improved by outside 
aid, and it is well to purchase a range or stove, 
Very neat and tiny ranges are sold at low prices, 
and are usually furnished with sundry pots and 
pans, which are, in themselves, nearly enough to 
furnish the kitchen with sufficient completeness. 
A very fair substitute for a range can, however, 
be made at home in the following manner: Take 
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a@ common pasteboatd box, about five inches 
long by two and one-half inches wide and one 
and one-half inches in depth. Cut in one 
side slits to resemble a grate, and on the bot- 
tom of the box cut as many round holes as is 
deemed necessary for the top of the range. 
Cover the whole with black paper. The lid of 
the box, also covered with black paper, can serve 
as the back of the range, the rim of the lid mak- 
ing the required mantel-piece. Small lids with 
tiny handles can be made to cover the holes, and 
some bright red paper can be placed behind the 
bars of the grate to resemble fire.’ A few lines care- 
fully drawn upon the black paper will sufficiently 
mark the oven door and valves. A plain square or 
round stove can be made in a similar manner, the 
stove pipe being merely a roll of the black paper. 

For the other rooms low-down grates can be pur- 
chased. Some of these are very perfect, and, of 
course, expensive, as they are excellent imitations 
of the real marble mantel-pieces, and are furn- 
ished with fenders and fire-irons in dainty stands. 
A home-made substitute is easily made in paper, 
according to the pattern given in Figure 1. The 

Fig. 1. 























curved opening for the fireplace must be neatly 
cut, and the strip left for the fender can be 
tipped with gilt paper. If the whole is cut in a 
tinted paper, a few lines drawn in colored crayons 
or water-color paints will resemble the veining of 
marble. Black paper pellets heaped inside for 
coals look well, and flame can be imitated by in- 
troducing a little of the fire paper, such as is 
sometimes used upon cards of fine pearl buttons. 

When the baby-house is assumed to be warmed 
by a cellar heater, the registers should be cut out 
of black paper, either in squares or circles, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the case, and 
pasted upon the walls and floors to resemble the 
model from which they are copied. The fire- 
board or Baltimore stoves will be found to be 
very ornamental, and as so many newspapers and 
advertising sheets give excellent pictures of these 
various styles of stoves, no pattern is required. 
The engraving can be pasted upon stiff card, the 
metal parts touched up with yellow paint, and 
bright red or fire paper introduced behind the 
doors or illuminating portions. If neatly cut out 
these stoves look exceedingly well, and are con- 
venient, as they can be placed at will against the 
wall of any of the rooms, A neat little rug of 
colored paper, or better still, one painted or em- 
broidered in imitation of the rags used in grown- 





up parlors, will make a very handsome finish, and 
the effect will be found to amply repay the ex- 
penditure of a little time and labor. 

The numerous publications of the florists show 
many brackets, hanging-baskets, and window- 
gardens, which, when pasted upon stiff paper and 
gaily painted, can be hung against the walls. A 
bent pin pressed into the ceiling or wall makes 
an excellent hook for any of these pretty little or- 
naments. 

For lighting the house “ real” candle-sticks, 
lamps and chandeliers can be purchased, but ex- 
cellent and durable substitutes can be made by 
pasting the engraved presentment on card, and 
painting the metal parts to resemble gilding or 
bronze. The newspavers and advertising sheets 
are so abundantly supplied with good cuts, that 
the baby-house can be furnished with a variety of 
designs, and chandeliers hanging from the ceil- 
ings and side lights fixed to the walls will become 
great decorations. 

Pictures for the walls can be selected from the 
immense variety of high-colored little pictures 
now published. Tiny landscapes and flower 
pieces look well, and by lucky chance an album 
picture may be found to present a striking resem- 
blance te Mr. or Mrs, Doll, and serve as the por- 
traits of the gentleman and lady of the house. 
These pictures should be neatly bound or framed 
in gilt paper and suspended by tiny cords to the 
walls. 

Windows do not seem essential to the box- 
house, but if they are desired, it is only necessary 
to place upon the walls tiny curtains or shades 
and “ pretend” that the window exists behind 
them, Looking glasses are, however, very im- 
portant, as they do much to brighten the interior 
with their glittering reflections, and a slight ex- 
penditure in a real gilt-framed mirror will amply 
repay the investment by the additional perfection 
and brilliancy. 

Portable articles of furniture next demand at- 
tention, and beginning, as before, with the kitchen, 
a dresser is of primary importance. A home- 
made article can be prepared by merely bending 
strips of cardboard into little benches; these 
placed on top of each other become shelves, and 
when fastened to upright strips at each end will 
serve as a dresser. If one shelf is made wider 
than the rest at the height of a table, the article 
will be more perfect. The same pattern of shelf 
can furnish a bookcase for the sitting-room or 
library, and two or three graduated ones strung 
on card will make hanging shelves for a bed-room. 
The books can be made by folding a few pieces 
of white paper inside a back of colored paper. 

Frequently there may be found in the pockets 
of papa and uncle sheets of a gleaming foil, de- 
graded to the sorry service of wrapping tobacco ; 
this foil, if neatly smoothed and cut, can be 
moulded into bowls, goblets, and vases, which 
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will gayly adorn the kitchen dresser. The foil 
can also be cut into trays and plates, and with 
careful manipulation may furnish a set of silver. 

A plain table for the kitchen can be cut from 
stiff paper, after the pattern given in Figure 2. 
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By leaving a little piece attached at each end, the 
drawer might be made to show at the ends; 
while by cutting the sides somewhat deeper, the 
figure might be made to represent a folding din- 
ing table with hanging leaves. If cut with a six- 
sided top, and four legs springing from opposite 
sides, an excellent parlor-table is manufactured, 
and the same pattern may be used as a centre 
able for any of the rooms. 

A bench for the kitchen is shown in its simplest 
form in Figure 3. The same pattern will serve 

Fig. 3. 




















for a sofa by changing the shape of the back, and 
by adding a little margin to be folded downwards 
from the seat, after the manner that simulates the 
drawer given in the kitchen table. 

Equally simple is the pattern given in Figure 4, 
which is intended fora chair. By slight varia- 





tions, either in the shape of the back or in the 
color of the material, these sofas and chairs may 


Fig, 4, 














be made in sets to suit the different rooms, and 
help to make the furnishing more novel as well as 
artistic. Instead of cutting legs to the chair, the 
sides can be continued down and ended in a 
curve, which if cut carefully will add a rocking- 
chair to the variety. 

A bureau may be fashioned from the pattern 
given for the grate, by leaving the side entire, and 
making the proportions a little higher and nar- 
rower. Drawers with handles or knobs should be 
drawn on the broadest side, and can be made to 
look quite well, Cat in the same proportions, but 
smaller, a washstand maybe manufactured, with 
drawers or doors drawn upon the front. 

A bedstead need only be a broad bench of 
cardboard, with the addition of a foot-board and 
head-board. Tiny bags of white paper packed 
with cotton serve for pillows, and white tissue- 
paper makes excellent bed linen, which can be 
trimmed according to taste with paper lace. 

All the necessary articles of furniture can be 
manufactured from the simple patterns given, but 
an infinite number of small trifles can be added at 
will. A real or pictured clock adds much to the 
appearance of the kitchen and dining-room; and 
small stools and little chairs give the whole a more 
familiar aspect. A few tiny artificial flowers can be 
made to grow out of a little paper flower-pot, or a 
smal] empty cotton-spool can be covered with paper 
or painted so e« to serve for a flower-pot or vase. 

When made of good, firm paper or thin card- 
board, these toys will be found to be unexpectedly 
strong, often proving much more enduring than 
the cheaper styles of wooden toy furniture sold in 
the shops. Very pretty sets of furniture, printed 
on card, are sold, but the patterns are much more 
elaborate than those given, and are too difficult 
for the use of young children. Some of them are 
admirable in design, and if made in larger sizes 
would serve excellently as furniture for the larger 
size of baby-houses. 
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A LIFE SORROW. 





BY MAY FORNEY, 


* What an exquisite face !” 

We were walking through the female depart- 
ment of an asylum for the insane, in the interior of 
the State of New York. The object of my ex- 
clamation was a woman, or rather a girl, for she 
did not appear to be over eighteen years of age. 
She was seated by one of the windows; a slender, 
petite figure, in an attitude of mingled dejection 
and expectation. Her small, jeweled fingers 
were twisted in a nervous clasp, and her large, 
violet eyes seemed searching into impenetrable 
space. The face was turned partly from us, but 
we could still see the lashes of those wonderful 
eyes, that swept the marble cheek like a deep 
fringe. It is no wonder that I exclaimed, to 
come suddenly upon this exquisite picture in the 
midst of all the abhorring sights we were witness- 
ing. I became possessed with a morbid cu- 
riosity. 

“ Doctor,” I cried, turning to the physician who 
was accompanying us, “that woman has a story 
—will you not tell it to us?” 

“ She has a story,” was the reply; “one into 
which is crowded a whole life-time of suffering 
and sorrow. Its incidents are best known to 
Mrs. Wells, our matron, who was with us four 
years ago, when the lady you seem interested in 
first came to us. She can tell you the circum- 
stances much better than 1.” 

He took us into a large apartment adjoining 
the one we were in. It was a room containing on 
either side a deep bow window, in the recess of 
one of which, was seated a lady engaged on a 
piece of some light embroidery. She was a tall, 
graceful woman, and when she arose to meet us, 
we all felt that we stood before a person of no or- 
dinary culture and refinement. She had the bear- 
ing and dignity of a duchess, while kindness and 
truth were manifested in every movemént. Before 
we had spoken she understood ourerrand, and sig- 
nified her willingness to grant ourtequest, while 
at the same time a certain dimness of her usually 
clear eyes, and an almost inperceptible quiver of 
her lips, showed me that the recital would quicken 
the emotions of even this highly organized 
woman. 

“We do not wish to pain you,” I ventured, 
hastily. 

Her lips relaxed into a smile and framed a half 
inarticulate “no,” while the eyes that sought 
mine thanked me for my consideration, with a 
perception that was almost startling, and which 
filled me with a strange confusion, I felt as if 
the tall, darkly-draped figure before me, was en- 
dowed with a mediumistic power that penetrated 
into my very thoughts. From my heart ascended 
a silent prayer that this woman, whom I already 
felt I could love and venerate devoutiy, might 
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never again cross my life to question me with het 
clear eyes, and make me a willing subject to her 
influence, 

“ Ladies,” she finally began, in a low but vi- 
brating voice, “the story is somewhat a lengthy 
one, but if you think it will not weary you, I 
will tell you all I know of Mrs. Clifton, with 
pleasure.” 

We assured her it would not tire us, and 
accordingly seated ourselves to hear the nar- 
rative, I took a seat just opposite the door, 
through which I could see the motionless, small 
figure, still inthe same dejected attitude. 

“It is now over four years ago,” began the 
matron, “ since I was one day summoned to the 
parlor, On entering I saw a gentleman, tall and 
handsome, perhaps a trifle past middle age, ‘I 
have come, Mrs. Wells,’ he said,‘to place my 
ward in your care, we fear she is suffering under 
a temporary aberration, and for a time at least, [ 
should wish her to remain here under treatment. 
I desire her to be kept perfectly quiet, and if 
possible to see no one but the doctors and your- 
self.’ This was the preparation, and a few days 
afterwards, when the papers had been duly drawn 
up and signed, the gentleman returned, bringing 
with him his ward, a lovely girl, then about 
twenty years of age!” 

“Twenty years of age!’ I interrupted. 
“ Surely that girl cannot be twenty-four now ?” 

* Yes,” continued the matron; “although in 
appearance still a child, she is in reality over 
twenty-four years old. I went out to meet them 
the day they arrived; she sprang lightly out of 
the carriage to my surprise, kissed me heartily on 
both cheeks, and turning to the gentleman beside 
her, said with a joyous laugh: ‘ You were right 
as usual, guardy; I like her to begin with.’ From 
that moment we were friends in more than the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Is it possible, 
I thought, as I iooked earnestly into the fresh, 
sweet face, that the curse of madness is really 
upon her ? but the doctors had unanimously de- 
creed it was so. 

“ Well ladies,” went on the matron, her voice 
quivering with suppressed emotion, “she soon 
became my very joy; I grew to wonder how I 
had lived out of the sunshine of her smile, away 
from her gay sallies, for she was very merry then, 
though you would scarcely think so now. She 
called me ‘Nellie,’ in honor, she said, of a dearly 
loved schoolmate, and begged me in return to 
call her by her own name ‘Minnie.’ Strange to 
say, despite our strong friendship, our confidence 
even, it was many months before she made me 
cognizant of her past life. 

“One day we were sitting together in this room, 
when Minnie, as if impressed with a sudden 
idea, sprang up, threw away the work she was 
engaged on, and took mine out of my hands in 
her pretty domineering way. For a moment she 
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seemed lost in contemplation, her sunny face 
clouded with a deep gloom. Seeing my eyes fixed 
questioningly upon her, she raised one white hand 
with a quick, deprecating ges‘ure, that seemed to 
signify the banishment of all doubt. 

“*T want to—I will talk to you, Nellie—about 
myself,’ The sentence given in a low, pained 
tone, ended with a half sob; so foreign was all 
this to my darling’s nature that my first surprise 
crew to alarm. 

“* You are not well, dear; not to-day—some 
other time,’ | remonstrated. 

“ «No, now—I must tell you about my life, be- 
fore I came here—to you,’ and in a moment the 
graceful little head pillowed itself on my breast, 
like the baby she was. ‘ You must know, to be- 
gin with, I am married.’ 

**Married!’ I cried, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. * Impossible !’ 

« «It’s true, though—see,’ and a slender finger 
circledwith a broad gold band was held up before 
me for inspection. 

“Tell me all about it,’ I said, after a moment’s 
pause, during which I endeavored to collect my 
scattered thoughts. 

“ «Why, you stupid old darling, you look really 
frightened.’ For the first time, the ringing laugh 
1 had learned to love so well, grated harshly 
upon my ears. ‘Why shouldn’t I be married ? 
]'m past twenty, you know, and my husband is 
the best fellow in the world. His name is Robert 
Clifton; he’s a naval officer, and only two months 
after our marriage, was ordered off to the 
Indies. I’m an orphan, you know, dear,’ she 
went on, caressing my cheek with the gold-circled 
finger, it was strange I had not noticed before; 
‘ My parents died when I wasa baby. That was 
my guardian who brought me here; dear old 
guardy—he’s always so kind to me. I’m only to 
stay till Robert comes back—bad, isn’t it, to be 
shut up in an insane asylum? The thought 
frightened me, but now I don’t mind it a bit; it’s 
only for a little while, and then I have you all the 
time. I know it’s not for long, but Nellie (put 
your arms around me, so), sometimes I grow so 
inexpressibly sad, and there comes such a strange, 
heavy feeling Acre.’ Ob, that ring, how it burned 
my eyes as I saw it pressed against that throbbing 
liyle heart. 

“Why did not your guardian take you to live 
with him?’ I inquired, wondering what excuse 
he had given her. 

“«Why, he couldn't, you old dear,’ once more 
the rippling laugh made me ‘shrink, ‘ Dame 
Grundy objected ; he’s a bachelor, and lives in 
lodgings.’ 

“ Noticing her undue excitement, Idid not again 
allude to the subject, so this was all I‘heard for 
some time, until one day I-was again summoned 
to the parlor to see Mr: Wheaton, Mrs. Clifton’s 
guardian. He greeted me most*kindly, thanked 





me impulsively for all my attention to his ward, 
‘In you, Minnie found what she has long needed 
—a mother’s watchful care and love; and I think 
it due to you to know the history of the poor girl 
you have so generously befriended.’ 

«“* Mrs. Clifton has told me that herself, I re- 
plied, icily. The idea that this man had impris- 
oned his ward for base, selfish reasons, had often 
before occurred to me, but now it posessed, my 
mind with a strength that would not be controlled, 
Mr. Wheaton seemed to read my distrust. In an 
instant I acknowledged and regretted my error. 
The form of the strong man before me bowed as 
if under a load of grief, and the hand that rested 
on the chair trembled with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“ «Your feelings are perhaps natural,Mrs. Wells. 
I shall tell you now, what you should have 
known before. My ward, Minnie Shaw, married 
Robert Clifton much against my wishes—indeed, 
the marriage was a clandestine one. Not that I 
objected to Robert, for he was a good, honorable 
young man, and I had known him from a child ; 
but, Mrs. Wells, the marriage was a crime, for 
Minnie is mad!’ 

“+*Ah, Mr. Wheaton,’ I cried, ‘might there 
not be some mistake ? at least, is there not some 
hope? I have been constantly with her for over 
a year, now, and have never, by word or action, 
discovered anything to justify sd: positive an asser- 
tion.’ 

“ «Believe me, madam, the irrefutable knowledge 
of the terrible truth has been forced upon me a 
thousand times. Would to God 1 were the mis- 
taken one! Poor Minnie came into a sad herit- 
age. ‘Two months after her birth, her father suc- 
cumbed under business difficulties and died a 
maniac. The poor young mother, thus suddenly 
bereft of all she held most dear, drifted into 
a hopeless melancholy, from which she never re- 
covered. .When Minnie was first given into my 
charge, I thought she had escaped the horrible 
curse, and schooled myself to look upon her im- 
petuous outbursts as childish freaksof passion. But 
when the events of after years confirmed my worst 
fears, I registered a solemn vow in heaven that 
never with my sanction should the disease be trans- 
mitted to another generation... At eighteen years 
years of age she was talented, strikingly beanti- 
ful, and universally beloved. ‘The paroxysms, 
known to but one person besides myself—her 
physician+-oceurred but seldom, often at intervals 
of a whole year. At these times she was un- 
manageable, though at all others the sweet, con- 
fiding girl you have known, ‘Robert Clifton, 
who became her husband, saw nothing but her 
beauty, her purity of character. My objections to 
their marriage were looked upon as cruel, unjust, 
and were, as I have told you, ruthlessly set aside. 
Coward that:I' was, I had riot the courage to con- 
‘front him! afterwards with the fatal truth. Min- 
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nie’s grief at so soon parting with her husband, 
intensified, to a dangerous degree her usual men- 
tal excitement, till at last, urged by my family 
physician, I placed her here, under your watch- 
ful care and consideration, I did this, Mrs. 
Wells, to save Robert from despair, with a hope 
of rescuing my darling from a fate worse than 
death. I come here to-day burdened with a two- 
fold feeling ; joy at the hopeful condition of my 
ward, and stunned with grief at the startling in- 
telligence received yesterday. It is you whom 
Minnie loves, honovs, and trusts; Mrs, Wells, be 
generous, share your counsel with one who has 
need of it. The man-of-war on which Robert 
Clifton was an officer has been lost, and all on 
board have perished.’ 

“*My God!’ I exclaimed, as I heard a stifled 
cry rise above the impassioned tones of the grief- 
stricken man before me. Involuntarily I turned. 
In the threshold of the door stood Minnie, her 
face blanched to an ashy pallor, wearing that same 
startled expression it still retains in intensity. She 
was breathing heavily, as though about to fall. I 
sprang towards her, but she waved me slowly 
aside, and going up to her guardian, she raised 
her large mournful eyes to his, with the stony 
stare of resignation ; all violence, all passion had 
fied; she stood before him in mute despair. The 
darkening sun pitied her, and sent down through 
a misty cloud a bright beam that encircled the 
golden head like a halo, and pressed a kiss of 
sympathy upon the pallid lips that were warmed 
by it into animation. 

* «So Robert is dead; my Robert—well, better 
so than to live and claim a maniac wife.’ 

“ Yes, she had heard all, and when we picked 
her up—for she had swooned at her guardian’s 
feet—the casket had lost its jewel. The form was 
still fair, the touch still soft and winning, but 
light and reason were wanting. There she 
remains, ladies, day after day, week after week, 
despondent and listless. The doctors say hope- 
lessly, irretrievably insane.” 

We all arose, saddefied and tearful. The 
matron accompanied us, and as we passed the 
bowed, motionless figure, she raised softly the 
drooping hand and caressed it. “How is my 
Minnie feeling to-day?” The girl’s sad face was 
lifted to the noble one bent over it, and a smile 
almost celestial crossed it as she answered : 

“ Better, oh so much better—waiting, yes—for 
Robert,” 

We had turned to go—“ See, Nellie,” and the 
sad voice arrested us. She was still smiling and 
holding up her slender white hand, upon the fore- 
finger of which glittered a massive gold ring. To 
this she pointed, and breathed, rather than spoke : 

** See, Nellie, mine; Robert’s and mine.” 

In an instant a deathly pallor overspread the 
matron’s face, and she pressed her hand convul, 
sively to her heart, 





“ You are suffering,” I whispered. Again the 
questioning eyes sought mine ; again I felt the in- 
fluence of this woman’s strong power ; and again 
I cowered beneath it. “That ring, only once 
before she referred to it, and it brought ‘ death.’ 
Now it bodes no good.” Her words, given in a 
slow, weird manner, fell upon me like a prophecy. 

“I trust we may meet again, Mrs, Wells.” 

“No, madame, pardon me, you deceive your- 
self; you do not wish that.” Once more that 
searching glance. 

“ But I do, sincerely ; I should wish to know 
you better”—I grow almost pleading in my 
earnestness—“Ah, believe me.” 

“And I do believe you.’ She grasped my 
hand in a tight clasp. “Your fascination is 
stronger than your will; but rest assured, your 
generosity shall cause you no discomfort. We 
shall never meet again on earth, but you shall 
hear from me, and soon; for’I shall ask your 
sympathy in a terrible sorrow that I feel is about 
to fall upon me.” 

Less than a week later I received a letter; it 
contained simply these lines : 

“T ask but two boons: mercy of God, and pity 
of you. I am holding my darling’s hand in mine, 
the golden circlet presses heavily against my own 
palm. I place it back against the poor sorrowing 
little heart, but listen in vain for its pulsations ; 
Minnie has found her place, and my unrest is 
heavier than I can bear.” 
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A YEAR AND A DAY, 








BY THOMAS S8. COLLIER, 


The sun shone brightly down on the great city 
of New York, and its golden glory lay soft and 
mellow on the long lines of buildings that flanked 
its streets It sparkled along the ripples of the 
rivers that swept past the wharves where the 
great ships lay, and made fantastic mosaics of 
light and shade among the leaves of the trees that 
shaded the squares and parks. 

It was indeed a lovely day. The sky was deep 
and of that purple hue that ever brings coo! winds 
and the scent of flowers, The few Ccloucs that 
floated over its broad expanse were white and 
fleecy, and the rich sunshine fringed them with 
silver, The birds were merry and full of song, 
and the hum of bees and insects made a melodi- 
ous undertone for the roar and bustle of the busy 
streets. 

It was morning, and there seemed tobe no sign 
of storm or sorrow in the atmosphere, though the 
faces of a couple of young people who were 
slowly promenading along the shaded walks of 
one of the squares, were sadly out of tune with 
nature, for they were dark and troubled. 

“TI wonder why it is that fate should bring such 
things to pass,” said the young man, hotly. “If 
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I was born to love you, why was I not born rich 
and with the inheritance of an old name ?” 

There was no reply made to this, other than 
that conveyed in the tightening of its clasp by the 
hand that rested on his arm. 

“T do not like to grumble,” he went on; “ nor 
would I if there was no cause. But you know 
how it is, Helen, Jay Livingston has higher aims 
for his daughter than the bestowing of her hand 
and fortune on Frank Clarkson, though he was 
not to blame for being the son of a poor ’longshore- 
man, nor for having a sick mother to care for. I 
have tried to do my duty as a man, and for it I 
am denied the joys of my love.” 

“ You shall not be denied those joys,’ said his 
companion, her eyes kindling. “I love you, and 
you will find rich comfort in the future, just be- 
cause your manliness and love for her made your 
mother’s last years brighter than they would 


otherwise have been. But now that she has gone 


to her long rest, you can exert your strength to its 
utmost, and win.” 

“Win? What-can I do here, where a man 
must have both friends and money to start with 
any chance of success. I have neither.” 

“1 did not say here. I know that this city is 
ctowded; but the world is wide, and for the 
hands that are willing, there is always work 
enough.” 

His face brightened. 

“ You are right, and I will not waste my youth 
here; but it will be a bitter thing to go away and 
leave the light of your eyes, and the presence of 
your true and helpful love.” 

“ My love will be with you, that you know. 
Listen when you are alone, and you will hear its 
whisper; watch for it, and you will feel its touch. 
But where are you going? have you any idea ?” 

“1 had not a minute ago, but I have now. See 
this,” and he drew a paper from his pocket, and 
pointed to a paragraph headed by large letters. 

It read thus : 

“New and rich gold fields discovered in 
Australia. A prospect for the brave and adven- 
turous to grow rich.” And then followed a 
description of the locality and its promise. 

“And you will go there? How ?” 

“My friend, Harry Carter, is mate of a ship 
nearly ready to sail for Sydney; I can go in her.” 

“ When does she sail ?” 

“ To-morrow, I believe.” 

“ That is indeed quick work.” 

*“ Yes, but if I would win I must work.” 

“You are right; and I shall not be the one to 
discourage you. It is time for us to part now; 
when shall I see you again ?”’ 

“Can you come here this evening ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will be able to tell you all about my 
departure; and it may be I shall have to say good- 
bye.” 





“I will be here,” 

She gave him a bright smile, and went slowly 
away from him, turning at the farther end of the 
walk to see him watching her, and then giving 
him a little good-bye nod, crossed the street and 
was lost to sight. 

Not till then did the young man turn away and 
hasten down town, bending his steps toward a 
busy wharf, where a large clipper ship was taking 
in cargo. 

“When do you sail, Harry ?” he asked of a 
young man standing on her bulwarks, directing 
the work, and who had bade him good-morning. 

“ To-morrow morning at six, sharp.” 

“Is there room on board for a passenger ?” 

** That depends on the passenger.” 

“ Well, is there room for me ?” 

“ For you ?” and the astonishment this caused 
made the young man stop noting the number of 
parcels going on board. A glance at his friend’s 
face having convinced him that he meant what he 
said, he continued, “ Yes, there is a chance for 
you ; but what are you going to Australia for ?” 

* That is too long a story to tell you now, and 
beside, we will have time enough to talk of it on 
the voyage. Look out for my things when they 
come down, and you can expect to see me walk 
aboard in the morning.” 

“All right, old fellow, I’m glad we are to have 
such good company. Send your traps down as 
soon as you can.” 

“] will,” and not waiting to hear more, Clark- 
son turned and retraced his steps, 

He was kept pretty busy all day, for he had 
many things to prepare; but everything had been 
attended to, and his trunks dispatched to the ship 
ere the time set for him to meet Helen Livingston 
came. 

He was walking slowly along the paths of the 
square, his head down, thinking, when he felt her 
touch on his arm. A great light of joy filled his 
face as it was turned to her, and its answer came 
back from the beautiful eyes so dear to him. 

“I am going to-morrow morning,’’ he said, as 
soon as the greeting wasover. “ Harry has given 
mea place in his ship.” 

“T am glad you will have friendly company, 
and yet it is so hard to think of your going.” 

“Ah, but the going is what may bring us nearer, 
after all.” 

“I know, but I have one thing to ask of you, 
and that is for you to come to me in just a year 
and a day from now.” 

“ But I may not have accomplished what I wish 
to.” 

“T cannot help that; come to me then.” 

“1 will.” 

“It is all that I will ask of you, and in return 
you can be sure no one will be put in your place, 
Of course I shall hear from you during your ab- 
sence ?” 
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“ Certainly, if there is any chance to send letters 
to you.” 

This finished the business part of their conver- 
sation; the rest was such as lovers always have. 
When they separated, Frank Clarkson felt the 
pressure of clinging arms about his neck, and the 
warmth of a loving kiss on his lips. 

“ Remember, in a year and a day you are to 
come to me,” she said; and then he saw the 
graceful form of Helen Livingston go from him, 
and gradually grow dim in the gathering shadows 
of night. 

The next morning dawned fair and beautiful, 
and the Wandering Star, with Frank Clarkson 
on board, was hauled out into the stream, and 
towed down through the Narrows. 

She spread her broad sails as soon as Staten 
Island was passed, and being a good sailer, went 
speeding out to the vast blue depths, on which her 
passing would leave no trace. 

The days went by with the usual monotony of 
a sea voyage. Even a storm was wanting to 
vary the rippled sweep of the sea, and give a dash 
of excitement to the sameness of their life. 

“We shall pay for this yet,’”’ said Harry Carter; 
“and if I mistake not, before many hours have 
flown.” 

The Wandering Star was now off Cape Horn, 
having been compelled to take this route by the 
destination of her cargo, of which she was to 
leave a part in Valparaiso, and take on board some 
that had there been obtained for her, 

She had been so favored by wind and weather, 
that the captain was hoping to make one of the 
fastest trips on record, Carter was not so san- 
guine, however, and while walking the deck with 
Clarkson one evening, made the prediction noted. 

“ What makes you think so?” asked his com- 
panion. 

“ Do you see the lead-colored haze gathering 
near the horizon; and do you not feel that there 
is a change in the temperature ?” 

oT” 

“ These are my signs, and the barometer will 
begin to fall soon.” 

Carter was right. The barometer did begin 
falling in less than an hour, and the light sails of 
the Wandering Star were taken in, and the upper 
yards sent down and stowed. Then all loose 
articles about the deck were secured, and the 
crew warned to be ready for a quick call. 

The wind was blowing in puffs now, and was 
chopping about from one point to another, with an 
alertness that baffled the helmsman. Soon it 
settled into the southeast, and the puffs became 
heavy squalls. 

The upper topsails and mainsail were now 
furled, and reefs put in the lower topsails and 
foresail. Then the jib and mizzen-topsail were 
taken in, and the storm-sails bent. This made 
everything snug, and the watch was set. 





All the time the wind was growing in force, 
rising from low moanings that seemed to sob 
along the water, until it roared in a wild song 
through the spars and rigging of the swiftly-speed- 
ing ship. 

The waves were rising, and along their curling 
crests the lurid phosphor-flame ran in fantastic 
lines. The track of the ship was a long sweep of 
blue flame, that shone grimly against the gather- 
ing gloom of the water. The sky, in which a 
few stars had dimly twinkled, changed from its 
pallid gray to a leaden hue that grew denser and 
more sombre all the time, There was no great 
rush of clouds, only a deepening of the storm 
vapor until it was heavy and black. 

“ It will be a fearful night, but the Wandering 
Star is a staunch craft, and the wind is fair ; so we 
have no danger near us,” said Carter to his friend, 
as they sat crouching under the bulwarks to keep 
out of the force of the wind. 

“It would be bad if we were driving on to- 
ward land that was near at hand, would it not ?” 

“ Yes indeed, but there is no land within a 
thousand miles of us, and the gale will be over 
before we go that far,” 

So Carter thought, and soon after this Clarkson 
bade him good-night, and went below. 

Higher and higher rose the waves; louder and 
fiercer roared the gale, and on the Wandering 
Star went speeding, her course being ruled by the 
wind. 

Carter had thought that the gale would not last 
long, but he was mistaken in this, for all through 
the next day, and for the three succeeding days, 
it swept the ship on, now carrying away a sail, 
and then splintering a mast, until there remained 
but the lower masts standing. These, the hull, 
and the foresail held firm, however, and while 
they lasted, all was well. 

For four days the wind raged in mad fury, and 
then it began to die out, and hope came again. 
The sky was still covered by a black mass of va- 
por, and the waves were rolling high and 
foamy. 

No lookout could be kept, and as no reckoning 
of the distance run could be made, they did not 
know where they were. 

“Is there any land near ?” said Clarkson, the 
day that the wind began to fall. 

“No, I guess not,” answered Carter. “ We 
have not been running toward any that I know 
of.” 

“I think we are nearing some very fast,” said 
Clarkson. 

Carter laughed. 

“ Why?” 

“ I cannot say, but still I think we are.” 

“T hope not, with this sea running, and we 
not knowing anything about it.” 

They had been talking in the cabin during this 
time, Carter preparing to go on deck and ‘take 
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charge there. He finished his preparations as he 
made the last remark, and went up the compan- 
ionway, followed by Clarkson. 

They had but just reached the deck, when a 
roar different from that of the wind fell on their 
ears. 

“ Breakers!” cried Carter. “ Hard down the 
helm!” 

The wheel sprung swiftly around, for both 
Carter and Clarkson had sprung to the assistance 
of the helmsman, but it was of no use. 

The next instant, with a heavy thump and a 
harsh grate, the huge ship sprang on a reef, quiv- 
ered a moment with the shock, and then her 
masts gave way with a crash that sounded high 
above the rush and roar of the storm. 

The great waves dashed against her, and sent 
vast bodies of water rolling along the deck. All 
was confusion and darkness, and Carter, Clarkson, 
and the helmsman clung to the after rail, the 
waves often taking them off their feet. 

Wearily and slow passed the hours, and as 
each wave struck the ship, they felt that she was 
growing weaker, and that she could not last 
long. 

But morning came ere they were aware, for 
suddenly the clouds seemed to part in the east, 
and a great wave of red and orange light swept 
through the rift and lit the thinning vapor and the 
wild and tossing waves. 

Carter was the first to look out from their 
cover. 

“ Land! land!” he cried, joyously. “ We are 
safe.” 

And sure enough, there was land close along- 
side of the wrecked ship. It appeared to be a 
small island with a knoll rising in the centre, and 
having a reef running around it, a formation fre- 
quently met with in the Pacific. There were 
verdure and trees growing on the knoll, and their 
form and foliage showed them to be of tropical 
origin. 

The waves were stil] running high, but a stretch 
of smooth water showed just inside the reef on 
which the Wandering Star was aground, and 
when Carter saw this he said: 

“ We must leave the ship as soon as we can, 
for she wil] break. up in a short time. The 
smooth water yonder is what will save us, for we 
can swim across that easily.” 

“ Where are the rest of the crew and the cap- 
tain ?” asked Clarkson. 

‘I am afraid they are lost,” said Carter. “It 
was because we were sheltered by the rail here, 
that we were saved. You see the waves have 
swept the deck clean forward of us.” 

“I see,” 

“ But we must not stay here, for the ship is go- 
ing to pieces now. Can you two swim ?” 

On being answered in the affirmative, he went 


on: 





“ Then what we must do isthis: After the 
next high wave, we must run forward, as the 
ship’s bow is nearest the smooth water, and also 
makes a protected lee sweep, and try to reach the 
shore by swimming. Get off all the clothes that 
will retard you, and when I give the word follow 
me.” 

They obeyed him, and seeing that they were 
ready, he watched the waves closely. 

* Now!” he cried, after a huge sea had dashed 
against and over the ship, making her reel and 
tremble, and as he spoke, he ran forward and 
springing on the broken bulwarks, dove into the 
water. 

He was followed by Clarkson and the helms- 
man, and soon they struggled out from the frothy 
mass around the ship, and reached the smooth 
stretch inside the reef. 

It was fortunate for them that the ship had 
driven so hard on the reef, as this had carried her 
nearly across it, and they were thus able to reach 
the smoother water near the land more easily. 
Once in that, they were safe, for the beach was 
shelving, and the distance small. 

The helmsman, whose name was Parks, was 
the last to reach the shore, and as they had ob- 
tained a footing, they turned to look at the Wan- 
dering Star. As they did so, a wall of water 
came surging toward her, its curling crown white 
with flakes of foam. As it rushed on, it seemed 
to gather volume and power, and then it struck 
the ship and rolled over her in a broken mass, 
that was mingled with fragments of wood, boxes, 
and barrels. 

“ The ship has gone to pieces,” said Carter, 
“and we must save what we can from her. Let 
the wood go, aid save the boxes and barrels.”’ 

The direction of the waves carried the wreck 
past the island, but some of it drifted near enough 
to be secured and rolled up the beach. Boxes 
and bales were the most numerous, but a couple 
of chests and quite a number of barrels were 
saved, and when there were no more to be had, 
they sat down on their treasure and looked ou to 
the reef. 

There was no ship to be seen. 

The huge wave had been too strong for the bat- 
tered hull of the Wandering Star and she had 
broken up. 

“ Now we must see if any of the crew are left 
alive,” said Carter, “though I fear the search 
will be fruitless.” 

It was so, though they did not desist from it 
until every part of their new domain had been 
thoroughly explored. 

The island was a small one, with @ strangely 
even sweep in the knoll. It was as though a 
huge rock had risen in the sea, round which the 
coral reefs had grown, collecting the driftings of 
the ocean until soil had formed and vegetation 
come. 
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There were bread-fruit, banana, and orange 
trees, and numerous shrubs of which they did not 
know the names. At the western side of the knoll 
they found a rocky formation, from which a spring 
of fresh water bubbled up, and ran in a thin rivu- 
let down to the sea. 

Here, too, were rocky basins, in which former 
storms had deposited salt water, that had been 
evaporated and crystallized by the sun, 

Having made a thorough survey. of the island, 
they returned to their collection of stores, and as 
the day was nearly gone, ripped open one of the 
bales, which contained cloths of different kinds, 
and with this made a rude shelter, by stretching 
it over boxes and barrels piled on top of one 
another, and secured it by. rolling others on the 
ends of the strips thus used, 

The next day they made an inspection of their 
stores, and found that one.of the chests contained 
a quadrant and a nautical almanac. 

“ Now,” said Carter, “ we can find out in what 
latitude we are, and I am a bit curious to know, 
as I do not remember of any land such as this 
being on the chart.” 

A noon observation convinced him that in this 
particular he was right, and it also showed him 
that the Wandering Star had been driven at a fear- 
ful rate, through the continuance of the gale, 

“This is one of those strangely formed coral 
islands,” he said, ‘so common in the Pacific, and 
found in no other part of the globe. It is out of 
the track of ships, too; but a gale, or some lucky 
chance, may brirg us rescue ere we know it. All 
that we can do is to be careful of our stores, and 
iook out for sails.” 

“A whaler may come cruising this way,” said 
Parks; “I saw whales breaking off to windward 
this morning, and where there are whales there 
are sure to be whalers.” 

“That makes it better for us; but until the 
whaler, or a stray ship, comes, we must wait.” 

And so it was, for the days grew into weeks, 
and the weeks to months, without bringing any 
succor. They were yery careful of their stores, 
which contained flour, pork, some canned fruits 
and meat, clothing, and cloths, There were 
cases of sugar and coffee saved, and thus a little 
of the comfort of life mingled with their stay on 
the island, as they were able to give it a dash of 
civilized cooking, the chest of the steward being 
one of those saved, and it giving them some 
saucepans, spices, and best of all, tinder, flint, and 
a tin case of matches. 

Still it was a weary life, and to. none so much 
so as to Frank Clarkson, for in his mind the 
words, “ Come to me in a year and a day,” kept 
sounding. 

How could he go to her in a year and a day? 
Certainly he could not leave the island until some 
vessel came to take him off, and six months of 
the year were already gone. 





He could only wait, and count the days as they 
went by, varying the monotony by fishing from 
the reef, or hunting for fruit on the little knoll. 

The weather continued fair for a long time 
after they reached their new home, but when 
half of the probationary year and day were gone, 
a great storm swept over the the island, and 
nearly washed their store of provisions away, 
When it was over, and the sun shone again, Car- 
ter said, “ We must not expose our provisions to 
such danger again, but how are we to prevent it? 
That is a mystery.” 

“ Why can’t we dig a hole in the hill, and use 
it as a store-house ?” 

*« So we can; I did not think of that.” 

Among their stores were two cases of farm and 
carpenter’s tools, secured from the general wreck 
because they were thought to contain food. Thus 
the implements to work with, were ready at hand, 
and Clarkson thought that the place for them to 
begin their excavation, was a spot at the southern 
end of the knoll, where there were no trees, and 
but few shrubs, 

Here they set to work, and ere night came, 
had cleared the space they wished from bushes 
and roots, and were able to look forward toa 
rapid advance on the morrow. 

They were early at work, for the morning and 
evening were the coolest portions of the day, and 
best suited for labor. A half hour’s shoveling 
brought them to a hard substanceé, and as Carter 
struck this, he said, “ Why here is rock; we will 
have some trouble with our cave, after all.” 

As he spoke, Clarkson’s shovel also met the 
resistance of a new impediment into which it 
penetrated a little distance. 

“It is not rock,” said he, “but wood of some 
kind.” 

“ Wood,” laughed Carter, “you will find it 
pretty hard wood, I think.” 

But Clarkson, thought differently, and worked 
away with added vigor, soon bringing a strip of 
planking in sight. 

“It is wood, by Jove,” cried Carter; “how 
came it here ?” 

All three men were highly excited now, and 
were plying their shovels with redoubled energy, 
each lot of earth removed showing a larger space 
of planking. 

At last, when they had cleared about two 
square yards of this, they came toa small opening 
ornamented with carving. 

Carter dropped his shovel, with a loud cry of 
surprise, 

“ What is it ?”’ said Clarkson. 

“Do you know what we have struck ?” 

“No,” 

“An old Spanish galleon.” 

‘* How came she here, under this earth ?” 

“T have just thought. She ran on the reef that 
forms the foundation of this island, nearly, if not 
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quite, two hundred years ago, and helped to form 
a bulwark for the drift to lodge against. As the 
island grew, the soil covered her, and then vege- 
tation came and buried her. 1 know she is as old 
as I say by this port hole, which is after the style 
prevalent at the date that time would indicate.” 

“ This is indeed a discovery, and we will have 
a fine cave, if the ravages of time have not spoilt 
a” 

“ Ves, we will have a fine cave, and if I mistake 
not, a fine fortune as well.” 

“ I cannot understand.” 

“Why, it is plain enough. Most all of the 
ships Spain sent into the Pacific at that time were 
sent for treasure. It is as reasonable to suppose 
that this one was so freighted, as to think other- 
wise. At any rate, we have the time to explore 
her, and can thus satisfy ourselves of the nature 
of her cargo.” 

“That is so, What part of her have we un- 
earthed ?” 

“ The quarter, I think.” 

“ How can we best get inside ?” 

“We must clear away more earth. The wind 
has helped us here, and it is because this was the 
last part covered by the sand and drift that there 
are no trees on it.” 

They again went to work with their shovels, 
and soon had another and a larger port hole clear, 
From this they removed the earth that had drifted 
inside, and soon Carter was able to craw! through. 

“ We must have some kind of a lamp,” he 
said ; “ and we will need an axe or two.” 

Parks brought a rude lamp they had made from 
a tin pail and a brass tube, an invention of Clark- 
son’s, who had thought it might attract notice at 
night. The oil was part of their stores, but the 
wick was formed by laying up shreds of cotton 
cloth. It gave a strong flame and made consider- 
able light, and with this to guide them, they 
entered the buried hull, and began their explora- 
tions. 

Quaint, carved furniture, moulding, tapestries, 
and ornaments of old times loomed up like ghosts 
in the dim light. 

The sand and drift had not penetrated but a 
little way beyond the port, and they were thus 
able to move about freely, and see all the objects 
that time had spared. The timbers of the vessel 
were still strong and in place, but here and there 
the decks were giving way, and long, trailing roots 
hung pendant through the shadowy space. 

A hasty search in the old chests and cabinets in 
the apartment, revealed quite a quantity of 


valuable things, and Carter held upa small casket. 


full of gems with a triumphant cry. 
“This vessel was bound home,” he said; 


“and in the hold below the cabin we will find the, 


treasure.” 
“ How are we to reach it?’ asked Clarkson. 
“Easily. Wecan clear away the deck, and cut 








a hole through, or we may find the hatchway 
leading to it.” 

A door half open attracted Parks’s attention, and 
leaving what treasure they had found in a con- 
venient place, they proceeded to explore the next 
room. 

« This is the main cabin,’’ said Carter, after a 
hasty survey that revealed several doors and some 
table-ware. 

There were sand heaps by the ports, and a more 
general air of decay in this apartment than in the 
first they entered, and they soon left it, seeking 
new discoveries. 

A thorough search revealed the fact that the 
rooms opening off from the main cabin had been 
used as state-rooms, and that they were rich in 
valuables. One of the doors led ont on the main 
deck of the vessel, where several old cannon lay 
heaped together in a wild confusion. The plank- 
ing above was here more shattered, and the 
splintered fragments of a broken mast were pro- 
truding through, showing that the shock which 
cast the galleon on the reef had been a terrific one. 

“We have seen enough for one day,” said 
Carter, as their lamp began to flicker low. “To- 
morrow we will strike for the treasure.” 

The sun was sinking in the western sea when 
they emerged into the open air, and they were both 
tired and hungry with their labor and excitement. 

The next day they cleared the room they had 
first entered of the sand that had drifted in, and 
made it a store-house. Then they sought for the 
hatchway leading below, and soon discovered it. 
In the hold thus revealed, Carter’s predictions 
were verified, for here they found kegs and 
caskets heavily bound with iron, and full of 
precious metals and rare gems. 

It took them some days to get these into the 
store-house, for the reef had broken through the 
ship’s bottom, and the drift of the sea had washed 
in and embedded them. 

When all were secure, Clarkson’s mind, which 
had been diverted from home thoughts by the 
glorious prospects the discovery gave rise to, again 
reverted to Helen Livingston, and the time she 
had set for his return. 

He had never taken Carter into his confidence 
in this matter, but did so now, and was met by a 
sympathy born from similar experience. 

“ But what are we to do?” he said. “I can- 
not get home if we are kept on this island; we 
must devise some plan to leave here.” 

“T have it. We will build a raft,” said Carter; 
“and we can leave the bulk of our treasure here, 
to be brought off at a future day. The gems and 
a part of the gold will serve as ballast for the 
raft, and give us each a fortune, even if we never 
return for the rest.” 

“ That is so, and the raft is what we must work 
at now. But then, how are we to reach any more 
desirable point by it, for it will not sail?” 
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“1 have thought of that, and there is something 
to counterbalance the disadvantage of having a 
slow-sailing craft, for we can make sails, you 
know, and that is the current. I have found out 
by careful observation that this island is in the 
belt of a current setting to the southeast, and that 
is the direction that will lead us into the track of 
vessels bound from California and Australia to 
Europe; so we have a chance of rescue.” 

“So we have, We will begin the raft to-mor- 
row,”’ 

The next day was not allowed to dawn and find 
them idle, Their first work was to cleara larger 
entrance to the old wreck, as she was the store- 
house from whence to draw their material. "Early 
and late they labored, and after a month of hard 
toil, their craft was ready to launch. 

The old wreck had proved of inestimable value 
to them, for they had found many useful articles 
in her, and the stores saved from the Wandering 
Star supplied the rest of their needs. 

The raft finished, they launched it and towed it 
to a place where a narrow channel led through 
the reef to the open sea. Here the treasure and 
provisions were put on board, and then they 
waited for morning to give them a good start. 

A strong breeze from the north was blowing 
when Carter awoke his two companions, and after 
a light breakfast, led the way to the raft. They 
had closed the entrance to the wreck, and care- 
fully replaced the earth, that their discovery might 
not become known to any chance vessel that 
might touch at the island, and having thus secured 
their remaining treasure, they bade their forced 
home good-bye, cast adrift the line that held their 
raft, hoisted the sail, and went slowly out to sea. 

The wind continued fair for several days, but 
their craft was too bluff to sail fast. Then came 
a calm of a fortnight, followed by a head wind. 

Clarkson's spirits were sorely tried, though 
Carter kept up a brave feeling; but a month 
went by with no sign of help. 

Their provisions were running low, and the 
prospect of hunger began to fill them with dread. 
Carter was the most hopeful, and his brave words 
did much to encourage them, and it seemed but 
right that to him should come the first hope. 

They had taken turns in watching and steering 
through the night, and Carter had the morning 
watch. It was a brilliant day, with rich sunlight 
sparkling along the rippling waves, which were 
rising higher each moment, the wind being on 
the increase. Carter had hoisted the sail in 
anticipation of this when he came on watch, and 
was feeli1g joyous to see the ripples that told of 
swifter motion, rupning away from the bow. 

He began humming a sailor tune, and then 
turned his glance to windward, 

Was it a bird, or the flash of a rising sail that 





caught his eye ? 
His song stopped, and for a few minutes his | 


gaze was riveted on this new object. Then a 
glad cry awakened his companions. 

“ What is it?” they cried, springing to their feet. 

“A sail! A sail!” answered Carter. 

* Thank God,” answered Clarkson. 

The|ship that was bearing down on them was 
a large one, and her motions soon convinced 
them that they were seen, for her course was 
changed, and ere long her dark hull loomed up 
just to windward of their raft, and a boat was 
lowered to bring them on board, 

The presence of their treasure caused the raft 
to be taken alongside, and when this was safely 
removed, the three survivors of the Wandering 
Star left their curious craft, and went aboard, the 
raft being cast adrift. 

The ship they were on was an English trader, 
the Martyr, bound from San Francisco for Liver- 
pocl. Clarkson tried to induce the captain to 
land them at Valparaiso, or Rio Janeiro, so that 
they could take steamer for home, as nine months 
of his time were now gone, but he refused. 

“Keep your money,” he said, “my cargo is 
an important one, and I dare not delay it by 
stopping at any port.” 

So Clarkson was obliged to submit, and see 
the days go fleeting by, while the A/ertyr went 
slowly on toward the equator, 

There she caught a favorable breeze, but still 
it was eighty-five days after she took them on 
board, before they sighted the spires of Liverpool. 

Clarkson hurried ashore, and made inquiries 
concerning the departure of the next steamer. 
He had still ten days to reach New York, and 
learned that a steamer would leave at ten the next 
morning. He engaged passage for his com- 
panions and himself, and returning to the M/artyr, 
had their treasure transferred to the United States 
Consul’s for safe-keeping. 

Enough of it to suppiy them with money for 
several months, was disposed of, and a receipt 
for the balance was taken from the consul, who 
agreed to ship it as they gave orders, 

To make sure of having no doubts rise in the 
minds of others regarding their good fortune, 
Clarkson had the amount of his treasure affirmed 
under the official seal of the consulate, and thus 
armed, waited for the sailing of the steamer. 

She weighed anchor at the appointed hour, and 
went speeding out to the vast and trackless realms 
of ocean, bearing two hearts that were beating 
higk with hope. 

The days passed swiftly by, but they were all 
too slow for Clarkson. who paced the deck rest- 
lessly, and cast longing looks across the blue 
waves, toward the place where lay the consum- 
mation of his happiness. 

He had no fear but that Helen Livingstone 
was true to him, and all that he now wished was 
to reach her within the appointed time, and save 
her pain. 
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The steamer was a swift vessel, but the dis- 
tance was great, and the last day of his probation 
dawned. 

He had slept better the previous night than at 
any other time during the voyage, and the sun 
was high above the horizon when the sharp cry 
of “ Land O!” awoke him, 

He was soon on deck, and Carter pointed out 
the thick line along the western sea, which was 
his land of promise. 

Still it was after four o’clock erethey reached 
the harbor, and he had but half an hour to spare, 
when he sprang into a carriage, and. telling the 
driver that he would give him three times his fare 
if he would reach the place before the clock struck 
six, bade him drive to the Livingstone mansion. 

The horses were good ones, and the carriage 
sped swiftly up town, and stopped at the stately 
home of Jay Livingstone. 

Clarkson paid the driver even more than he 
had promised, aud then ran lightly up the steps 
and rang the beil. 

“Is Miss Livingstone in?” he asked of the 
servant who arswered his summons, 

“Yes sir,” and he led the way to the parlor; 
“who shall I say wishes to see her, sir ?” 

“ Tell her that the gentleman who was to come 
to her to-day, is here,” said Clarkson. 

The man departed, and Clarkson paced the 
floor impatiently. In his walk, he came near a 
folding-door that was slightly ajar, and these 
words arrested his attention : 

“T have made every inquiry that I could, 
Helen, and the result is, that there has never 
been a word heard from the Wandering Star 
since she sailed. Her owners have long since 
given her up as lost,” 

The reply, if any would have been made, was 
stopped by the entrance of the servant with 
Clarkson’s message, and the next instant a light 
step came rapidly toward the door, which was 
flung open to admit the radiant face and lithe 
form of Helen Livingstone. 

A glad cry told her father that joy had come 
to her, and the next instant she was clasped in 
Frank Clarkson’s arms. j 

The remainder of the story is soon told,  , 

Frank Clarkson, with his manliness and intel- 
ligence, backed by his strangely acquired wealth, 
found no objections to impede the consummation 
of his happiness, and a brilliant wedding was 
soon the talk of the fashionable world of the 
great city. Carter wedded his bonnie little 
sweetheart, who had waited faithfully for him, 
and then took charge of a vessel fitted out to 
recover the remainder of the treasure. This was 
safely accomplished, and thus did the wealth for 
which men had risked their lives and lost them, 
two hundred years before, become the foundation 
of much happiness for four loving and hopeful 
souls, 





ROSY’S WIDOWER. 
AS TOLD BY ONE OF HER OWN SET. 


I wrote you, didn’t I, that Rosy Gray was mar- 
ried? No! Well, my dear, she is,and to a 
widower. It was the most ridiculous affair —ro- 
mantic, you know—love at first sight, and all 
that sort of thing. 

“ You see, we were down at Kate Granger's 
last October—Lucy Burton, Rosy, and I. We 
had a lovely time. The weather was just perfee- 
tion. The neighborhood is not very lively, but 
people do come in sometimes; and, if they 
don’t, with such horses as Mr. Granger’s, it is 
easy enough to go after them. One day we went 
over to Wragtown to play croquet with the Belk- 
naps, and came home about eight o’clock. Tom 
Granger was driving us, and we were all in a per- 
fect gale, making about ten times as much noise 
as we ought to have done, when we saw, through 
the window, the tea-tab!e standing untouched. 
That was a sure sign of strange company, for, 
under all other circumstances, Mrs. Granger has 
tea punctually at six o’clock. She met us in the 
hall, and told us it was a gentleman from New 
York on busimess. He had telegraphed to Mr. 
Granger to meet him in Philadelphia that afternoon, 
and they had just come in from the late train. 
We had had tea, but Mr. Granger likes a “jolly” 
table, so we all turned into the dining-room, and 
were standing before the great wood fire, when he 
came in with the stranger and introduced him as 
Mr. Brandreth. He bowed silently, and took no 
further notice of us. He was very handsome, 
tall and fine-looking, with the most melancholy 
eyes lever saw. He said “if you please” when 
Mr. Granger offered to help him, and “ thank 
you” when we passed him the bread, but not 
another word did he utter, and very heartily tired 
he looked at the many we uttered. Mr. Granger 
paid no attention to his mood, but kept up a 
lively chatter over the day’s doings. After tea, the 
gentlemen went out together, but when we went 
into the parlor, with our fancy work and knitting, 
there was Mr. Brandreth, sitting in the easiest 
chair, and shading his eyes with his hand. And 
there he sat all evening. Rosy was opposite to 
him. You know what a bright little thing she is, 
and that evening she looked particularly pretty. 
Driving in the cool air had given her a color, 
and crisped those soft little rings of hair she al- 
ways wears. She was working on some brilliant 
scarlet thing of Mrs, Granger’s, all holes and 
fleecy fringes, and her little white hands seemed 
to fly while she talked. But, in the midst of one 
of her gayest sallies, Mr. Brandreth rose slowly, 
and asked permission to retire, in the most sub- 
dued manner. Tom went with him, and came 





back in a minute, shrugging his shoulders and 
actually grinning with amusement, 


We hardly 
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waited for him to close the door, before we burst 
out, Rosy worse than any of us. “ Did any one 
ever see such a stick! Worse than Hamlet! 
And so handsome, too!”’ I remarked that he was 
in deep mourning, ; 

“QO, perhaps he is a widower!” exclaimed 
Rosy, horrified, and she was. quiet from that time 
forth, We asked Mr, Granger, but he knew 
nothing, beyond his standing as a business man, 
and that he had “a place” up the Hudson. 

The next morning, he was a little, a very Little 
more sociable at breakfast, and even handsomer 
than by lamp-light. But Mr. Granger hurried 
him away, and the rest of us scattered. through 
the house, as usual. I was in Kate’s room, read- 
ing, when Rosy burst in on me, exclaiming : 

“O Minnie! he zs a widower. His wife died 
last March.” 

“ How did you find shat out 2?” I asked. 

She laughed and hesitated, but said: 

“ He told me so.” 

“Told you!” I exclaimed, perfectly surprised. 
“ Did you ask him?” 

“ No, of course I did not! I went into the 
library to look for Aunt Granger’s glasses, and he 
was there alone. He didn’t even look at me at 
first, but, after awhile, he asked me if there was 
any one living in this place named Dallas, or 
something very like that. I told him no—at 
least, I had never heard of them. Then he said 
he might be mistaken in the name. The gentle- 
man he meant, he had met in the Adirondacks 
summer before last, and, although he saw a good 
deal of him, they had never been regularly intro- 
duced, ‘It occurred to me this morning,’ he 
said, ‘that he told me he lived near Fernwood, 
and I thought I would inquire. Iwas very much 
interested in him and his wife. She was very 
delicate, and I would like to know whether she 
recovered. I was there under the same circum- 
stances, but Mrs. Brandreth was not benefited in 
the least. She—I Jost her last March.’ I 
declare, Minnie, he did look too sad for anything 
when he said that! I pitied him from the very 
bottom of my heart, but I could not say anything. 
What is there to be said on such a subject ?’’ 

She looked so helplessly dismayed, and the 
whole scene came up before me so vividly—that 
handsome, wonderful, great, big man, telling his 
sorrows to that little doll-baby thing who did not 
know what to do with them, that I burst into a 
laugh, which brought in Kate and Lucy. 

“What on earth is the matter?” they both 
asked, and I told them, 

*“ Rosy has interviewed the mysterious stranger, 
and he came out marvelously. He is a widower 
since last March. Goon, Rosy! Tell us all he 
said.” 

“Good gracious! Yes!” said Kate. Did he 
tell you ¢4a¢ in so many words? Why, the man 
means business, I shins /”’ 





Rosy looked provoked. 

“T sha’n’t tell you anything. Minnie has no 
business to make fun of me that way, It was 
only a trifle,” and she turned to leave the room. 
But we stopped her, and petted her, and, after a 
little, persuaded her to tell us all. It was as 
good as a play to hear it. Her old self was not 
quite subdued, and she entered into the spirit of 
it, seeing, for omce, the ludicrous side of it, and 
telling it with such cunning by-play of hands and 
handkerchief as made it perfectly delicious. 

“ There I stood for two or three minutes,” she 
said, after repeating as much as she had told me, 
“and he looked into the fire. Just as I was 
thinking of slipping off quietly, he began again : 
« She was the greatest loss a wife ever was. We 
were so happy together, so. perfectly congenial.’ 
Here his voice trembled, and he put his hand 
over his eyes. ‘There was nothing to mar our 
happiness but her delicate health. I took her 
everywhere, and did everything for her—’ ” 

“ Knows how to advertise !’’ put in Kate. 

“«But it was all of no avail. She could not 
live. I shall never get over it—never!’ and with 
that he pulled out his handkerchief.” 

“Upon my word! one might think it was 
April instead of November, from the showers,” 
said Kate, dryly. 

But Lucy’s heart was touched until “ the water 
stood in her eyes,” as old John Bunyan would 
have said. She protested quite warmly against 
our heartlessness (for Kate and I were laughing 
again—it was so irresistibly comic to watch Rosy’s 
face drawn down into a suitable seriousness), 

“Well, what did he say next? Or, rather, 
what did you say? Yon didn’t stand there like a 
nodding mandarin, taking it all in silently, did 
you ?” queried Kate. 

“ No—o!”’ said Rosy, hesitating. “I did say 
something then. I said it was an aw/s/ thing to, 
lose a wife!” ‘ 

“My dear!” we positively shouted, “such a 
climax to such a story!” 

Rosy grew angry in one minute, and I soon 
saw our fun was over then, unless we treated her 
with becoming gravity. 

“Tt is really too had, Kate!” I said. “ Rosy 
will think we are laughing at her, when it is 
only her way of telling it that is so delightful. 
Was that all, Rosy? Did you come right out 
then?” 

“ There wasn’t much more,”’ answered Rosy, 
pouting. “He only said he had a lovely little 
girl, just four years old, so smart and so pretty, 
and so good. She is down at her grandmother's, 
and he writes to her every day, and she keeps his 
letters in a little bureau he gave her for her doll’s 
clothes, because she likes her dear papa better 
than the dolls. Then he said he would like to 
show me her picture, and he did.” 

“ Did he show you his wife’s, too ?” 
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“No, he hasn’t one with him. He always 
carries one, but he sent it to be touched up,” 

“ Did he tell you you looked like her?” 

Rosy did not answer; she blushed scarlet. 

“It is a singular thing,” said Kate, gravely, 
“that, whether it is a compliment or not, 
widowers always begin a second courtship by 
some such yarn as fat, For my part, it would 
never work with me. And you may rest easy, 
Rosy, with this flattering unction—I have no 
doubt you are twice as pretty as she was, or she 
must have been a very lovely woman.” 

Rosy dimpled all over her dainty face, with 
half shy, half-delighted smiles, 

“Kate, you are too bad for anything!” she 
said, and ran out of the room. I looked at Kate. 

“ Dear little fool!” she said, shaking her head. 
“ That man will marry her, I feel sure. As for 
him—well, 7 think of him what Dickens said of 
Wordsworth, ‘ He’s a conceited old ass.’ ”’ 

Kate is “strong-minded,” does not care for 
beaux, and never had a love affair that I know of 
—indeed, she’s not the kind of girl men like—but 
she is generally about right when it comes to 
other people’s affairs of that kind. 

Mr. Brandreth went away after luncheon, 
mournful and silent to the last, and so preoccupied 
he forgot his satchel. Kate discovered it. 

“ Now, Tom,” she said, “I don’t see through 
a glass darkly. Hewill be back here on his way 
up from Washington to-morrow. Let's spoil his 
little game, my dear boy, and see what move he 
will make next.” 

So Tom sent Caesar off on his saddle-horse 
with the bag. When Mr. Granger came home that 
night, Kate told him, and he did enjoy it. 

“ Well! well! well!” he said, after a hearty 
laugh. “ Kitty, that was too bad! I thought the 
fellow took it very coolly; but then, he ¢s a cool 
chap, isn’t he, Rosy ?” 

“ J don’t know, Uncle Granger!’ said innocent 
Rosy. And she took all the teasing (there was 
plenty of it) in the same demure manner. We 
went home that day week. Mr. Granger came 
into breakfast on the last morning with an open 
letter and a broad smile. 

“Look here!” he said, holding out, the white 
sheet with “ Brandreth & Co.,” staring from the 
top. “Now, what do you think he says? 

“D. L. Grancer, Esg.—Dr. Sir: I find : 
have mislaid the memoranda of the business we 
have in hand, and will be on to-morrow (27th) to 
renew them. Cannot proceed without them. 

“ Yours, etc., A. S. BRANDRETH,” 

“ Memoranda, indeed! So many bales of goods 
at so much per bale! That is a joke. Hallo, 
Rosy! where are you off to? Here's your letter, 
my dear! O, I’m sure itis yours. I have no use 
for it in the world,” 

“ Don’t you girls go at 3:30?” questioned Tom. 

“O Tom!” exclaimed Rosy; “ what a shock- 





ingly inelegant speech! Ever so many mistakes 
in grammar, I am sure !” 

“All right!” said Tom, tranquilly ; “ but I’m up 
in my arithmetic, Rosy—don’t need any ‘ memo- 
randa.’ Are you not going at 3:30, young ladies? 
Then you will just meet him on the platform.” 

But we did not. Rosy is clever enough in some 
respects, and she did manage most adroitly to get 
us all off in the noon train. The next day I went 
round to get some of my things that had been 
packed in with hers, and lo! there sat Mr. Bran- 
dreth. He condescended to offer me a very 
elaborate casual explanation of his presence, in 
which Mr. Gray appeared more prominent than I 
ever knew him before (for Mrs. Gray holds him in 
terror of his life), and Rosy did not appear at all. 
After that, he seemed to have a thriving business 
in Philadelphia, and developed such an esteem 
for Mr. Gray and such dependence on his opin- 
ion, that Kate Granger said, it was marvelous 
how he had already made a fortune, and married 
and buried a wife without that good man to di- 
rect him. Rosy behaved very well, and was as 
amiable as possible until the engagement was an- 
nounced ; ¢hen, we found it best, for the sake of 
peace, to say no more about that interview in the 
library. She was married two weeks ago, and 
the presents were superb. His relatives, and 
ever so many of his first wife’s family, sent lovely 
things, so it was agreeable all round. He is un- 
exceptionable, of course, and they say his place 
up the Hudson is magnificent, but, between you 
and I, the more I saw of him, the more I agreed 
with Kate that Dickens’s opinion of Wordsworth 
was most applicable. I don’t believe it was half 
as much grief as a sort of stately stupidity, that 
made him behave in such a perfectly ridiculous 
manner. Kate says, widowers always do carry 
on in some outlandish style, and some people like it. 
As for Lucy Burton, I believe she would give her 
Bang (and it is a lovely one!) to have some one 
fall in love with her as “ romanticly” as Mr. 
Brandreth did with Rosy. 





ROSY’S OPINION. 

Gussie Brown wrote out all Minnie Track told 
her about Arthur and me, and I heard of it. 
She says it makes a sf/endid story, but I think 
it is hateful. The idea of making fun of Arthur! 
And then calling him such horrid, inelegant, un- 
lady-like names! I never will forgive Minnie 
Track. Arthur says all comment is superfluous. 
He was perfectly aware that both Miss Track 
and Miss Granger were making efforts to attract 
him, but my simplicity was only enhanced by 
their proximity. He was attracted by my resem- 
blance to Lily’s mother—only, she had gray eyes 
and mine are brown, and her hair was straight and 
mine is curly, and she was tall and I am (so Ar- 
thur says) a perfect fairy. And he is perfectly 
splendid, and knows everything. 
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Fig. 1. 





Fics, 1 AND 2.—EZMBROIDERED COVER 


FOR FLOWER-POT. 


For the foundation of the cover, cut a piece of 
cardboard of sufficient width and depth to fit the 
flower-pot you desire to cover; this is covered 
with cloth or cashmere, embroidered in satin 
stitch with the design shown in Fig 1, For the 
border, shown in Fig, 2, work over’ two lengths 








Fic. 3.—THE TUN BASKET. 


This style of basket is made in many sizes, and 
is used, according to its dimensions, for either 
soiled lingerie or work. A blue woolen ruche 
encircles the lid, and is ornamented with a cloth 
vallance, which may be embroidered or appliqué. 
Blue braid is passed in and out of the straw 
basket. 


Fig. 8. 





of worsted braid with Berlin wool, in long 
stitches; between these two lengths are worked 
two rows of back-stitching, over which, with silk, 
is worked a row of long herring-bone. The cover 
is edged with a row of vandyked worsted braid ; 
or if this cannot be obtained in a suitable color, a 
row of narrow pleated ribbon may be substituted. 





A PRETTY penwiper can be made by having a 
very small kitten stuffed, curled up on a piece of 
scarlet cloth, 





Fics. 4. AND 5.—CASE FOR KNIVES AND 
FORKS. 


This case will be found very useful for keep- 
ing other silver articles, as well as knives and 
forks, free from scfatches, which they are so lia- 
ble to get when kept loosely in a plate-basket. 
The case is composed of wash-leather and flannel 
or cashmere. For the inside, cut a piece of 
wash-leather 20 inches wide and 24 inches long, 
shaped at one end as shown in the engraving, 
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then cut a similar piece in cashmere or flannel, 
and ornament it with a narrow ¢téss-stiteh border; 
the design shown in Fig. 4 willbe suitable; bind 

Fig. 4. 





the wash-leather and cashmere together with a 

narrow ribbon. Sew a strip of the embroidery 

down the centre of the inside, stitching it across 
Fig, 5. 





at intervals to form loops through which to pass 
the forks, etc. The two pieces fold over, and 
the case is fastened with strap and button. 


> 
. 


Fig. 6.—EMBROIDERED BUTTONS. 
Embroidered buttons are very fashionable for 
ladies’ dresses, and are pleasant occupation. The 








moulds are covered with silk, the design having 
first, been embroidered upon them. We give 
Fig. 6. 





three designs which can be easily copied; they 
can be worked in the same color silk as the but- 
ton is covered with, or in gay colors. 





Fic. 7.—WORK BASKET, 

This style of basket is now made in all possi- 
ble sizes, from a small work basket to one large 
enough to serve as a child’s cradle when travel- 

Fig. 7. 





ing. Our pretty model is lined with blue cash- 
mere, ornamented at each side with blue linen 
embroidered with Turkey red cotton. The tas- 
sels are red and blue. 
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Fic. 8.—TRANSPARENT PAINTING: ON 
MUSLIN. 

Transparent paintings produce an excellent ef- 
fect on lamp shades, on lamp screens, and win- 
dow-sill screens, especially under artificial and 
transmitted light. The appliances, tools,and ma- 
terials required are oil or moist water-colors in 
tubes, a set of flat and pointed brushes, gold draw- 
ing pens (No. 2), and pencils of various degrees 
of hardness, pieces of strong and evenly woven 
niuslin, and a stretching frame of wood like that 


illustrated in Fig. 8. The turther requirements | 


are a supply of the best white gelatine, of pow- 
dered gum arabic, and pumice stone. 

First the muslin has to be prepared for paint- 
ing by fixing a piece of the required dimensions 
in the stretching-frame, and sizing the surface 
with a solution of gelatine in hot watet, with the 





effect of the colors on a lamp-shade, artificial light 
for working is preferable. Window-sill screens 
should be worked in daylight. 

Before using the oil colors they must be diluted 
with a medium, which can be bought ready pre- 
pared, or made of turpentine and siccatif in 
equal parts. This.aidkes tecolors more trans- 
parent, and prevents their Funning, 

Moist water-colots ¢am likewise be employed 
after having mixed them with gum water, but 
they are less easy to handle for transparent paint- 
ing on muslin than oil-colors. 

The general rules for transparent painting are, 
of course, the same as for any other kind of paint- 
ing; but the following special hints may be found 
useful ; 

Leave untouched those parts of the sketch 
which are to appear white, or in a strong light. 


Fig. 8. 





aid of a flat and moderately stiff brush. The first 
coat of gelatine is then allowed to dry, and the 
muslin restretched to receive the second coating, 
which is generally sufficient, although in some 
cases three or more coatings may be useful. After 
the coated muslin is perfectly dry, the surface 
may be rubbed gently with a piece of pumice-stone 
to make the pencil-marks, the pen-drawings, and 
the colors, adhere better. 

The outlines of the painting can then be drawn 
with a pencil direct on the muslin, and afterwards 
traced out with pen and ink, . This, however, has 
to be done very carefully, as mistakes can only 
with difficulty be erased or corrected, The safer 
plan is, therefore, to sketch the outline in ink first 
on a piece of paper, place the latter underneath 
the muslin, and from it trace with pen and ink 
the sketch or pattern to the woven surface. 

The frame is then placed on an easel in a 
slightly slanting position, and turned against a 
window or against a source of artificial light, 
such at a gas or an oil lamp. For judging the 





For laying growids, skies, and all latge, flat 
tints, ase a brush called “ dappler,”’ or better, 
even, a bit of fine sponge. 

For mottled tints and pale foliage, the sponge 
device will answer equally well. 

Another expeditious plan to produce the effect 
of heavy foliage and foregrounds is to cover the 
surface with 3 comparatively thin layer of green, 
and pick out the lights with a knife or witha 
pointed piece of wood; The required details 
can be painted in afterwards with a pointed 
camel-hair brush.  ~ 

Balls of eétton wool covered with pieces of 
soft silk can be likewise used as dabblers instead 
of sponges, Only a separate ball must then be 


' kept foreach color, whilst brushes end -sporifes 


can, and ought™towb@ cleaned=with soap and 
warm water. 

In Figs. 9 and 10 we illustrate specimens of 
transparent painting, on which beginners may 
try their hand. Many other pretty articles can 
be made with a little practice. 
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Fic. 9.—TULIP-SHAPED LAMP SHADE IN 
TRANSPARENT PAINTING. 

This shade is arranged and put together in the 

same manner as the shade represented in Fig. 10. 


Fig. 9. 





It may be painted either in the natural colors of 
the flowers, or in different shades of the same 
color—for instance, in brown or in a neutral tint. 


, 
ee 


10.—LAMP SHADE FOR GLOBE IN 
TRANSPARENT PAINTING, 
This lamp shade consists of six sections, the 
size of which depends upon the size of the globe 
Fig. 10. ' 





Fic. 





which the shade is intended to cover; each sec- 
tion is painted separately. The border lines of 
the compartments are strongly marked in black 
with the aid of a ruler, then the larger octagons 





are all painted with orange-colored patterns, al- 
ternately on a light blue and light crimson ground, 
the small squares light green on a brown ground 

Each section is bordered with a thin piece of 
wire, covered with green chenille, and ultimately 
the six sections are sewn together half way down. 
A narrow green silk ribbon is then slipped through 
the lower rim of the sections, and serves to fit 
the shade to the globe. 


s 
— 


Fic. 11.—BORDER AND FRINGE; CROSS- 
STITCH AND TWISTED THREADS. 


Fig. 11. 








This border and fringe is suitable for the ends 
of tidies, table-covers, towels, etc. The de- 
sign is worked with crewel embroidery on Java 
canvas, the threads of which are drawn out to 
the depth of about four inches, tightly twisted, 
as shown in the illustration, and knotted together 
about an inch from the bottom to form a tassel. 





Tosacco PoucHnEes.—Soft kid, cut in a circle 
and bound with ribbon, embroidered in colored 
silks with a floral design and monogram, silk 
cords drawing it up, makesa pretty pouch. They 
are often made of Panama or Russian canvas, 
lined with indiarubber cloth ; indeed, it is best to 
buy one of the inexpensive kind of india rubber 
pouches, and cover it with embroidered silk. 
Sometimes, in lieu of striped silk, silk of two 
colors is chosen and arranged side by side, melon 
shape. Oriental materials and colorings are best. 
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“+ RECIPES FOR THE SIckK Room. + 


CHICKEN JELLY. 

Ingredients,—Chicken, 

Salt, pepper, mace, 

Loaf sugar, 

Lemon juice. 
Cut a large chicken into very small pieces, break 
the bones, put into a stone jar, water-tight; set 
the jar into a ketttle of boiling water and boil three 
hours ; strain off the liquid and put in a cold place. 


BREAD JELLY. 


dngredients.—One quart of boiling water, 

Half a box loaf of bread, 

Sugar, 

Lemon peel. 

Pare off the crust of the bread, toast the slices a 
light brown; pnt them into the boiling water, and 
set it on the fire in a covered pan; boil gentry until 
the liquid has become jelly; strain it and set it 
away until cold; when used. warm it and season to 
taste. 


ARROW ROOT JELLY. 
/ngredients.—Three tablespoonfuls of arrow root, 

Peel of one lemon, 

One pint of water, or milk, * 

One tablespoonful of sugar, 

Grated nutmeg. 
Mix three tablespoonfuls of arrow root with water 
or milk until perfectly smooth; boil the peel of 
lemon in a pint of water until reduced one-half; 
take out the peel and pour in the dissolved arrow 
root ; sweeten it, and boil five minutes. 


RICE JELLY. 
/ngredients.—One quarter of a pound of rice, 
Half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
Water sufficient to cover it, 
Spice or lemon peel. 
Boil the rice until all dissolved; strain and season ; 
set away until cold, 
SAGO JELLY. 
Ingredients.—Tea cup full of sago, 
One quart of water or milk, 
Rind of lemon, 
Nutmeg. 
Wash the sago well, and soak for three hours; boil 
it in the same water until transparent. 


TAPIOCA JELLY. 
/ngredients.—Tea cup full of tapioca, 
Sugar and lemon juice. 
Wash the tapioca through several waters, soak all 
night, and boil until transparent ; add the seasoning 
while boiling, and put it away to cool when done. 


OATMEAL GRUEL. 

dngredients.—Three tablespoonfuis of oatmeal. 

One quart of water, 

A little salt, 

Loaf-sugar, raisins, nutmeg. 
Mix the meal with a little water until it is all wet, 
add it to a quart of boiling water, stirring it in 
gradually, boil it twenty minutes; stir it frequently ; 
if the raisins are added it requires more boiling; the 
raisins can be removed before serving. 

VOL, C.—6, 





Cocoa SHELLS, 

Ingredtents.—Cocoa shells, 

Water, 

Sugar. 
One tea-cup full of shells, one and a half pints of 
cold water; turn the water over the shells; let them 
stand a little while, then boil half an hour; sweeten 
to taste, 


MOLASSES AND BUTTER. 


ingredients.—One pint West India molasses, 
Teaspoonful of ginger, 
One-quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, 
Juice of two lemons, or two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. 
Mix the molasses, ginger, and butter together; st 
the pan on the fire to simmer, do not let it boil; 
stir it frequently for half an hour, then add the 
lemon juice or vinegar; let it simmer five minutes 
longer—very good for a cold, 


VEGETABLE Soup. 
Ingredients.—One onion, 
One turnip, 
One potato, 
One head of celery, or a teaspoonful 
of celery seed, 
Toasted bread, 
One quart of water, 
A little salt. 
Put all the ingredients into a quart of water, and 
boil until reduced to one-half; make some slices of 
toast, and strain the liquid over them. 


OYSTER Soup. 

Ingredients.—One dozen oysters, 

Salt, 

Toast, 
Cut the oysters up very fine, strain the liquor, boil 
together closely covered for fifteen ‘minutes, then 
strain again ; dip long strips of toast into the liquor, 
and eat them without soaking; very good after the 
stomach has become irritable from sickness. 


APPLE WATER. 


Ingredients.—Two \arge juicy apples. 

Sugar, 

Boiling water. 
Pare and core two apples, bake them until tender, 
put them into a bowl and turn one pint of boiling 
water on them; mash with a spoon and strain, 


INDIAN MEAL GRUEL, 


Ingredients.—Indian meal, 
Salt and water. 

Mix half a cupful of Indian meal with a very little 
water, stir until perfectly smooth ; to a pint and a 
half of boiling water salted, add the meal, stirring it 
in slowly; let it boil half an hour; it can be retained 
on the stomach when almost everything else is 
rejected. 
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BARLEY WATER. 


lugredients.—Two ounces of barley, 
One quart of water, 
Two ounces of stoned raisins or 
lemon peel, 
Sugar to taste. 
Boil the barley slowly until reduced to one-half; 
strain and sweeten, If desired, liquorice root can 
be added. 
BEEF TEA, 
/ugredients—One pound of lean beef, cut very 
small, 


A little salt. 
Put the meat into a wide-mouthed bottle, corked 


up closely ; set the bottle into a pan of water, and 
keep it boiling hard for two hours; strain the liquid 


and season. Chicken can be used the same way. 


TOAST AND WATER, 
/ngredients.—Six slices of bread toasted, 

One quart of boiling water, 

Sugar if desired. 
Toast the bread very carefully; turn over it the 
boiling water, covering it closely, Driak when 
quite cold, 

TAMARIND WATER, 
/ngredients,—One tumbler of tamarinds, 

One pint of cold water. 
Turn the water over the tamarinds, and let it stand 
an hour; strain it before using. Currant jelly or 
cranberry jelly can be used the same way. 


FLAXSEED LEMONADE, 
/ngredients,—F laxseed, 
‘ Boiling water, 
Lemon juice, 
Gum arabic, 
Sugar. 
Three tablespoonfuls of whole flaxseed toa quart of 
boiling water; let it stand until very thick; then 
Strain it over the juice of one lemon and the pow- 
dered gum arabics; sweeten it to taste. 


BEATEN EGG, 
Ingredients.—Egg, 
Milk, 
Sugar. 
Beat a fresh egg very light, add a little sugar, and 
stir into a tumbler of milk, 


RENNET WHEY. 
Ingredients.—One quart of milk, almost boiling, 
Two tablespoonfuls of prepared ren- 
net, or a piece of rennet which has 
been soaked in water, 
Sugar to taste. 
Stir the rennet into the hot milk; let it stand until 
cool, and strain it. 


ONION Soup. 


/ngredients.—Half pound of fresh butter, 
Twelve large onions, 
Salt, 
Flour, 
Yolks of two eggs. 


Put the butter into a pan, and let it boil. Cut the 


onions into small pieces, throw them into the butter 
with the salt, and stew them one-quarter of an hour; 
dredge in a tittle flour and stir the whole very hard; 
then pour in a quart of boiling water, and some 





small pieces of toasted bread, Boil ten minutes 
longer, stirring very cften ; after taking from the fire, 
stit in the yolks of the beaten eggs. 


ENGLISH COUGH MIXTURE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of molasses, 

Butter the size of a walnut, 

Half a teaspoonful of horehound, 

Half a teaspoonful of senna, 
Put the horehound and senna to steep in as little 
water as will cover them. Boil the molasses nearly 
as long as for candy, with the butter, When suffi- 
ciently boiled strain. the horehound and senna into 
it. A teaspoonful three times a day has proved a 
valuable medicine for a cough, 


STEWED OYSTERS. 


Ingredients.—One dozen large oysters, ® 

Half an ounce of butter, 

Teaspoonful of flour, 

Not quite half a pint of milk, 

Salt, 

Spice, 

Oyster liquor. 
Put the butter into a pan, letting it get very hot; 
add the flour, stirring it until very smooth. While 
boiling, add the milk and oyster liquor gradually to 
the butter and flour, Stir for several minutes, then 
add gpe oysters, cooking them a few minutes. 


LEMON JELLY. 


Ingredients.—One paper gelatine, 
One and a quarter pounds of sugar, 
Four lemons, 
Three pints of boiling water, 
Whites of two eggs. 

Lay the gelatine in cold water for an hour; pour 
off this water and add the three pints of boiling 
water to the juice and thin rind of the lemons. Let 
all the ingredients boil, closely covered, for ten min- 
utes. After adding the white of egg do not stir it. 
Strain or not as you please. Very good for a cold. 


MUTTON BROTH. 
Ingredients,—One pomnd of mutton or lamb cut 
small, 

One quart of cold water, 

One teaspoonful of rice or barley, 

Four tablespoonfuls of milk, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Parsley. 
Boil the meat without the salt, closely covered, until 
very tender. Strain it and add the barley or rice. 
Simmer for half an hour, stirring often. Add the 
seasoning and milk, and simmer five minutes more, 


MILK TOAST, 

Ingredients,—Milk, 

Bread, 

Salt, 

Flour, 

Butter. 
Put the milk into a sauce-pan to heat. Mix a very 
little flour smoothly with a little cold milk. A quart 
of milk will take butter the size of an egg. Mix all 
well together, and let it come toa boil. Pour the 
mixture on nicely-browned slices of bread. 
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lowe AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A MALTESE CROSS PUZZLE, 
to & 

: & 
+ + 

+ 
+ + 

+ + 


* 


+ + & 

The central letter is a consonant, and remains 
unchanged. The letters which immediately sur- 
round it are only repetitions of 2 single letter, which 
isa vowel. The upper arm of the cross gives, on 
every side, the name ofa girl. The right arm gives 
the names by which she calls her father and her 
brother. The left arm is her name for her mother, 
and what her father and brother are, and what she 
and her mother are not; while the lowest arm 
gives what the girl and her mother sometimes cook, 
and what they cook it in. 


A NAME PUZZLE, 


Py ae 


Supply the letters wanting in the above, and find 
five pretty names for five pretty ladies. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL LADDER, 


+ + 
- & & 
s a 
' £- F & 
+ a 
- ££ + + 
sy + 
' + + FF + 
+ * 
- &£- & + 
sy * 
+ + & &- + 
i + 
- + & & 
+ + 
“+ + &- + & 
se a 
- ££ + + 


The ninth or upper round of the ladder is a town 
in South America. The eighth is a country in 
Africa. The seventh is a district of Canada. The 
sixth is the ancient name of Gibraltar, The fifth isa 
town in Hindostan. The fourth is a town in Japan. 
The third is a town in Southern Africa. The second 
is a town in Western Africa, The lowest is a town 
in Belgium. The uprights spell a notable event in 
American history, and the day of the month on 
which it happened. 





CHARADES. 


No. 1, 
My first may be either good or bad; 
In my second, they say, dwells truth, 
My whole is a word whose sound is sad 
To the ear of both age and youth. 


No 2. 
From my hospitable board 
You a sumptuous meal may take. 
Remove two-thirds, and of what's left 
You probably your supper'make. 


No. 3. 
Before my first the young man stood 
With many comrades jolly, 
And in a daring, boisterous mood, 
They gave themselves to folly. 


A smile breaks o'er the merchant's face, 
In despite of all his fears, 

When on his day-book in its place 
My second sure appears, 


My whole you'll find in every store, 
Because the times are hard; 

In letters large outside the door, 
Upon a flaunting card. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

r. Whole, I am a mineral ; but behead me twice, 
and I become, first a sound, and second a number. 

2. Whole, I am a couple ; behead me twice and [ 
become, first, a trial of speed, and secondly. one of 
a pack of cards. 

3. Whole, [ am a delight; behead me twice, and 
I become, first, an injury, and secondly an import- 
ant member of the human frame. 

4. Whole, I am something that will burn you; 
beheaded, I am something that will delight you, and 
beheaded again, I am something that may save you, 


WORD SQUARES. 
No. 1. 
1. A precious stone. 
2. An evergreen tree. 
3. A woman's name. 
4. A terror to sailors. 
No. 2, 
r. An ornamental article of dress. 
2. A thought. 
3. Cleanly. 
4. A portal. 
No, 3. 
x. A vessel used for ornament. 
2. Barren. 
3. The edge. 
4. The abode of innocence. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
The middle word each way is amusical instrument 
x. Is found in book, but aot in type. 
2. An ancient way of dressing the hair. 
3. Used in martial music, 
4. A very graceful tree. 
5. Is found in me, but not in you, 
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GAMES. 


LONDON LOO. 

This is a very popular game in many school-yards, 
as it furnishes ample opportunity for very violent 
exercise, and allows much fun to be condensed into 
a very few minutes of leisure. The child chosen as 
“It” or Leader places himself in some convenient 
corner, and then cries out in loud and distinct tones, 
“ London!" The other players immediately dis- 
perse as rapidly as possible, and when they consider 
that they have reached a safe distance, all cry out 
the expected answer, “ Loo!" At this signal the 
Leader starts in pursuit, and whenever he succeeds 
in catching any one of his mates, that comrade must 
clasp hands with him, and the two together proceed 
to catch the rest of the players. Every one caught 
must join this ever-lengthening line, which must be 
preserved with great care, for whenever any link be- 
comes detached, the player who is at that moment 
the object of pursuit must be allowed to escape. The 
game is a very rough one, but is very merry, and has 
to bé managed with skill and judgment, or it be- 
comes dangerous, as the lengthened line swings 
round with great force. 


SLIP THE RULER. 


The play known under this name is but a modern 
variation upon the ancient and standard game of 
“Hunt the Slipper.”” It is, however, better suited 
to the “recess” on a rainy day, and is therefore 
quite. generally adopted by school children. The 
position of the players is more dignified than that in 
the merry old game, but almost as much rough fun 
can be obtained from it. The players take their 
seats in a row upon chairs or benches, while the 
Leader stands before them. The players then slipa 
ruler or short stick from hand to hand behind their 
backs, seizing every opportunity to give the Leader 
a smart tap with it while his attention is attracted to 
some other point of the line. If the Leader suc- 
ceeds in catching the ruler, the player in whose 
possession it is arrested must assume the office of 
Leader. 


PIANO. 


This is a very clever trick, but it only can be 
done by a very good pianist. One of the players 
must go out of the room, the others must fix upon 
a noun, for instance ‘ Cat.” When they have set- 
tled a word they must call in the player; the con- 
federate must then seat herself at the piano and 
play as many chords as the number of the first let- 
ter of the word ; for instance, she would play three 
chords for “c,”" one for “a,"’ and twenty for ‘‘ t.” 
Between each letter, a run or variation must be 
played to divide it from the other letter, The other 
player is then able to tell what word was chosen, to 
the astonishment of the lookers-on, The chords 
must be varied so as to make it appear like a tune, 
which, of course, requires a good musician; the 
other player must listen very intently, as it puzzles 
the audience more if the tune is played fast. But 
at the same time each of the chords must be well 
accented, and the second player must listen in- 
tently, to be sure to count them correctly. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER, 
NUMBER. 


Answer to Box Puzzle. 
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Charade. 
Warwick. 


An Abstraction, 


Texas. 


A Literary Execution, 
Leland, eland, land, and. 


A. Seasonable Substitution. 
Holly, Polly, Molly, Dolly; jolly. 


Missing Mountains. 


Coast Range; Cascade; Bitter-Root; Rocky 
Mountains; Apache; Cumberland; Alleghany ; 
Blue; Catskill; Adirondack; Mt. Washington; 
White ; Green. 





INa family of children, that like to vary their home 
amusements as much as possible, the sister occasion- 
ally furnishes each person with a piece of paper upon 
which to privately write their guesses at our puzzles; 
these pages are then pinned or sewed into a little 
book, and laid away until the arrival of the next 
number, when the reading of the little volume is 
frequently the cause of some mirth to the house- 
hold. 
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[:I¥ERARY NO*ICES, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. :— 

EURIPIDES, by J. P. Mahaffy, A. M., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin. 

One of the small volumes of “ Classical Writers,” 
edited by John Richard Green, which contain in a 
readable and condensed form matter of great value 
and interest to the classical scholar. The volume 
gives in this concise style chapters on the age ir 
which Euripides lived, the poet's life and studies, 
and clear, interesting descriptions of his most impor- 
tant works. 

THE SKiN AND ITS TROUBLES, 

One of the valuable little “ health-primers," con- 
taining clear, general directions for preserving the 
health of the skin, avoiding eruptive troubles, and 
promoting the growth and beauty of the hair. 
TABLE ‘TALK, to which are added imaginary 

conversations of Pope and Swift, by Leigh Hunt. 

A clever little volume of the sayings, serious and 
witty, of this celebrated author, making a pleasant 
chit-chat of varied matter; entertajning reading for 
a leisure hour. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, by Charles Reade. 
Although one of the first, this is also one of the 

best of Charles Reade’s novels, sparkling, witty, 

dramatic, and coming as an old friend to claim 
interest even in a second perusal, 

THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER, by 
Thomas Hardy. 

HESTER, by Beatrice May Butt. ° 
Two clever little stories in one volume. All three 

of the last named works are in the New Handy 

Volume Series, that make such pleasant little books 

to hold and to read. 

APPLETON'S DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY. 

A complete guide-book for the city and suburbs, 
with descriptions of all important places of business, 
public buildings and resorts, and containing a very 
perfect map of the streets, ferries, bridges, and 
neighborhood. 





From T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

“THE MARKETS OF PARIS,” by Emile Zola, 
a novel containing the fortunes of an escaped 
political convict, and giving a vivid picture of the 
people and customs of the’ Parisian market- 
places. 

THE LAST ATHENIAN, translated from the 
Swedish of Victor Rydberg, by William W. 
Thomas, jr. 

A story of Athens, at the time of Julian the Apos- 
tate, which will be read with interest; and laid aside 
with regret. 


From CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co:— 
HYGIENE OF THE VOICE, its Physiology and 

Anatomy, by Ghislani Durant, M. D., Ph. D. 

In a small volume Dr. Durant, who is a vocalist 
as well as physician, gives to the public the result of 
years of study upon the subject treated of, It is 
not a singer's manual, but a clear, concise treatise 





on the vocal organs, profusely illustrated. It will 
be found valuable both to speakers and singers, as 
an aid in preserving and strengthening the voice, 
and developing its fullest power. 


From AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia ; 

SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES, OR TRAD- 
ING IN VANITY FAIR, by Clara F. Guernsey, 
author of “* The Ivory Gates,"’ “‘ The Silver Cup,” 
etc., ete. 

A book for school girls, written in Miss Guern- 
sey's happiest style, and which we can heartily 
commend, It is full of interest, conveying health- 
ful teaching in a most charming story. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 
EYEBRIGHT, a story, by Susan Coolidge, author 

of “ The New Year's Bargain,’ ‘‘ What Katy 

Did,” ete, 

There is no writer for children whose books are 
more interesting and instructive than Susan Cool- 
idge, and Eyebright is one of her best. The affec- 
tion of the lonely little girl on the island on the 
coast of Maine, for her doll, is one of the prettiest 
bits of child-writing we have ever seen. 
STUDYING ART ABROAD, and how to do it 

cheaply, by May Alcott Nieriker. 

A small volume containing information regarding 
the homes, studios, teachers and stores, in London, 
Paris and Rome. 

JIMMY'S CRUISE IN THE PINAFORE, No. 
5 of Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag, by Louisa M. Alcott, 
A collection of short stories for children in the 

genial, chatty, witty vein peculiar to Miss Alcott's 

writings. They are sure to please those for whom 
they are written, the boys and girls of the present 
day. 


From Messre, LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston :— 
THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN IN 

CHINA, by Jules Verne, 

The book is intensely interesting and amusing, 
and many of the popular feautures of the day, such 
as the Phonograph, Capt. Boyton’s Rubber Suit, 
Life Insurance Companies, Banking Speculations, 
Advertising Schemes, and various other eccentri- 
cities of the times, are woven into the narra 
tive. 

ROOM FOR ONE MORE, by Mary Thacher 

Higginson, author of “ Seashore and Prairie.” 

A pretty story for children, written to convey 
Christian and moral teaching in the form of inter- 
esting fiction. 

From AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York :— 
A CROWN OF GLORY, by Catherine M. Trow 

bridge, author of “ Satisfied.” 

A girl's autobiography, in which Christian teach- 
ing and example is woven into a story that will be 
sure to please young people, for whom it is written, 
DEAR OLD STORIES TOLD ONCE MORE. 

Six small books with beautifully colored covers 
and illustrations, containing Bible stories in short, 
pleasant sketches for children. ‘They are written in 
a very attractive style, and will form a valuable 
addition to a nursery library. 
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JANUARY, 1880, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 





At the opening of the New Year, when all our 
hearts are, or should be, full of hopes, good-fellow- 
ship and affection, our readers will feel in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Darley's happy group. How many 
hands the LapyY's Book will meet in the close 
grasp that only associations of ‘* Auld Lang Syne” 
can give. Whata circle it would make if indeed 
they could all join hands, and what a chorus if 
every voice joined in the time-honored melody. 
But since this cannot be, we send greeting to all, 
hoping that bright eyes will grow brighter, happy 
hearts be lighter, old memories be stronger, as the 
LaApDyY’'s Book's “ Happy New Year” is offered to 
old and young, our new friends and those who love 
our pages for the sake of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 

Following the steel plate is our mammoth col- 
ored Fashion Plate, truthful and beautiful as ever, 
and full of suggestions for the 1880 styles. 

The humorous plate “An Amateur’s First Trail,” 
is a clever satire upon the city fop’s first hunting 
season, Decked in all the accoutrements for “‘ sport,” 
the near-sighted dandy certainly expects to track a 
deer or a bear by the help of his good dog’s nose, 
but one cannot but suspect that the smiling veteran 
who points out the trail, has already discovered the 
old house cat, who having made them by scamper- 
ing away from the intruders, is now arching her 
back ready for warfare if her canine foe invades 
her premises in search of ‘* What is it?” 

The ** Novelty "’ is a pattern for a handsome glove 
box, suitable for a New Year's present or a fair, and 
an addition to the toilet table both useful and beau- 
tiful. Kid gloves last about twice as long if they 
are pulled into shape and putinto a box of this kind, 
instead of being rolled into a ball and tossed into the 
drawer. Both shape and color are kept by a little 
care in laying smoothly in a box. 

The usual number of fashion patterns are given, 
some of the hats being unusually stylish and be- 
coming. 

A selection from the popular opera of “' Fatinitza,” 
will be enjoyed by the lovers of bright, sparkling 
music. 

In our literary department will be found the 
opening chapters of Christian Reid’s new novel, 
“ Roslyn’s. Fortune,’ written expressly for the 
Lapy's Book in this popular author's best vein. 
“The Rosebud Garden of Girls” is continued in 
some charming pages, and Thgs. S. Collier, Marion 
Couthouy, Ella Rodman Church, Estelle Thomson, 
and other popular writers, contribute an attractive 
galaxy of stories and poems, 

We especially commend to our readers the page 
of * Recipes for the Sick Room,” which have been 
prepared expressly for this page by a lady who has 
practical experience of their value, and who has 
tested each one. The appetite of an invalid is al- 





ways difficult to please, and care must Ie taken 
that the’ food prepared meets every requirement, 
and it is often the most difficult of a nurse’s duties 
to make suitable dishes. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR, 
S. A. Sheilds, 

It is fifty long years since, in the year 1830, a new 
era in literature was opened by the publication of a 
small magazine, which was to appear monthly, and 
to. be devoted to ladies, to study their wants, add 
to their pleasures, lighten the performance of their 
duties, and be to them a guide, counsellor, and 
home friend. 

The country was young, and its literature was in 
its infancy. England supplied all standard works, 
and if there were any published in this country, they 
were largely reprints of English publications, 
although some American works had been offered to 
the public. But periodical literature was an unex- 
plored field of usefulness, and a monthly magazine 
devoted to ladies a daring venture for a publisher. 
The new journal at once attracted notice, curiosity, 
and pleasure,’ 

Before me, as I write, lies the first number of the 
“ LaDy’s Book,” the modest, hardy little pioneer 
that was to lead the way to the most popular kind 
of literature. “The title-page, yellow with age, is 
very simple. A small wood-cut of a woman seated 
under a tree, beside a rock, occupies the centre of the 
page. Above this, in a semi-circle, are the words: 


“ THE LADY'S BOOK, VOL. I.” 

and below it, 

“ PHILADELPHIA, PUBLISHED BY L. A. GODEY 
& Co., 112 CHESTNUT ST., 1830.” 

Facing this title-page is the only full-page illus- 
tration in the number, a colored “ fashicn’’ plate 
with only one figure, and the ticle, “ Walking 
Dress.” A costume of pale blue, trimmed with 
white lace, and a. bonnet of stupendous size and 
elaborate trimming, illustrate the prevailing style of 
1830, and clearly define one of the leading purposes 
of the book, to guide the, taste of its readers, and 
give them reliable information upon the fashion of 
the day. The first page of reading matter is quoted 
from the leading English authorities on dress, ‘* La 
Belle Assemblée,” and the " Lady's Magazine,” 
and is a description of the dresses most in vogue. 
Following this, are fifty-two pages of stories and 
poems, embroidery paiterns, directions for dancing 
and riding (illustrated with quaint little wood-cuts), 
and short paragraphs of general information. 

This was the initial number of what was destined 
to become a great national success, and as it started 
it has steadily pursued its one aim and purpose of 
publication. For fifty years it has ever kept in view 
this object, the regular issue of a magazine devoted 
to women, to their instruction and recreation. It 
was to be their domestic guide, their reference upon 
all disputed points, their authority for good taste and 
correct dress, and their unfailing adviser and friend 
upon all subjects interesting or useful to them. 

The little book set out on its journey through the 
United States with none of the advantages of such 
travelers in modern times. There were few avenues 
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for advertising its purposes; daily papers were 
limited in number, and “ puffing'’ was by no means 
the artistic work it has since become, But the 
LADY's BOOK sought no outside influence, and 
presented itself before the public, resting solely upon 
its own merits, and its practical value to those for 
whose use it was intended. 

It was alone in its wandering. No rival claimant 
pressed against it in the mail-bag, or divided its 
welcome when its destination was reached. It must 
be remembered that in those days dwellings were 
scattered widely apart, whole tracts of country were 
thinly populated, and the inhabitants almost isolated 
from civilization. Women in these remoter homes 
knew nothing of the thousands of refining influences 
open to their sisters in the great cities, To them 
the advent of the LADY's BooK was an event of 
importance scarcely to be realized by those who 
to-day have only to take a ten minutes’ walk to find 
books in every variety, Even to-day there are as 
anxious eyes watching the coming of the LApDy’'s 
BOOK in remote places, where it shares the table 
with the family Bible and almanac, and is the one 
source of intellectual pleasure to the household. 
But when it made its first visit, jogging over un- 
broken roads in stage-coaches, traveling miles on 
horseback in the mail-bag of the post-man, slowly 
crossing rivers in sailing vessels, traversing the 
prairies in wagons, the hardy traveler met such 
greeting as is given only to well-beloved guests. 
Hours of leisure in the primitive homes of the new 
country were jewels, cherished and turned to 
profitable account, and in these hours a new source 
of pleasure and instruction was valued asit deserved, 

The-Lapy's Book was welcomed at once as a 
friend, and soon became a household treasure, its 
presence a comfort and guide, and hours of toil were 
sweetened by the prospect of evenings spent reading 
its pages, while the actual hard labor of women in 
these rough dwellings was perceptibly made lighter 
by its practical suggestions and sensible advice. It 
was thought only a work of love to ride or walk 
miles to the nearest post-office, if the journey was 
rewarded by finding the LADY's BOOK at its end. 

And, as it made this reward pleasant, the 
LADY'S BOOK also made it certain. In all the 
years of its long life, the many, many months of 
its regular issue, it has never once disappointed its 
subscribers, but has appeared with unfailing regu- 
larity through the entire six hundred numbers of its 
publication. 

But, while it studied the taste and the domestic 
sphere of women, providing the. first practical 
instructions for their work in the kitchen, the din- 
ing-room, the drawing-room, giving them such 
guides to needle-work as refined and elevated it to 
a fine art, the LADY’s BooK also aimed at 
their intellectual pleasure and improvement. It was 
not possible at first to obtain from American writers 
such reading matter as was desirable, but only the 
best of English authors were selected to contribute 
to its pages, and we find in the initial numbers 
articles by Mary Russell Mitford, The Ettrick 
Shepherd, Maria Jane Jewsbury, Walter Scott, 
Mrs. Hemans, Thomas Moore, L. E. L., Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, Eliza Cook, Caroline Norton, and many 





other distinguished English writers, while there are 
aiso translations from the best German and French 
authors, 

But it was soon. known that the LADY'’s BooK 
offered its pages for the publication of original 
stories, poems, essays, and other literary matter 
from American writers, and was desirous of develop- 
ing and encouraging native talent. The best of 
America’s authors were proud to see their names 
in the popular periodical, and soon the headings, 
“From La Belle Assemblée,” ‘‘ From the London 
Court Journal,’’ and other periodicals, disappeared, 
to be replaced by thé one word, “ Original,"’ or 
** Written for the LADY's BOOK," while following 
the titles were the names of Washington Irving, 
William Cullen Bryant, W. Gilmore Simms, N. P. 
Willis, John Frost, LL. D., Edward Everett, Mrs. 
F. S. Osgood, Caroline Lee Hentz, Fanny Forres- 
ter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Lydia Maria Child, Cather- 
ine M. Sedgwick, Edgar A. Foe, Miss Leslie, Grace 
Greenwood, Sarah Josepha Hale, Mary A. Denison, 
Alice B, Neal, T. S, Arthur, Virginia F, Townsend, 
Marion Harland, and hundreds of others, whose 
names alone would fill columns of our pages. It 
was upon these pages that the contributions of 
very many writers whose reputation to-day is 
world-wide, first appeared-before the public ; and 
the Lapy's Book, with other great work accom- 
plished, may claim to be the cradle of genius for 
many whose infant stories and poems showed their 
right to a place, since nobly won, amongst the 
great authors of the world, 

As the circulation of the LADy's Book in- 
creased, as the tastes of its readers developed, its 
improvement in every number was marked and 
rapid, Steadily winning its laurels, it never relaxed 
its efforts to keep pace with the advance of intel- 
lect, taste, skill, and industry, seeking every new 
avenue for the best matter to put before its readers, 
always ready to hear suggestions, to give attention 
to every demand of its subscribers, While it gave 
the fashions of Paris, London, and New York, it 
also had aids to women's work invented expressly 
for its pages, giving original designs for every kind 
of needlework, knitting, and fancy work of every 
description. 

From the first number, the LADY's BOOK was a 
power apparent throughout the entire country, 
quoted as authority, accepted as a reliable guide, 
and exerting a refining and elevating influence 
wherever it was known. Little girls at their 
mother's knees were coaxed to learn the use of the 
needle by the “ pretty pictures” that clearly illus- 
trated the results of their work. Exquisite steel 
engravings gave young artists in remote homes 
their first ambitious dreams, Dainty damsels 
sought the ‘ Fashion Plates,’’ and the ‘‘ Chit-chat"’ 
for bewitching costumes; and careful housekeepers 
studied the pages of ‘ Recipes’’ and domestic in- 
struction and suggestions, 

Young readers whose craving intellect was eager 
for food, sought the pure literature from the best 
writers, and there were no anxious fears that ther 
tastes would be perverted, or their minds led astray 
by what they read. ‘We never fear to give the 
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LADY'’s BooK to our children,” hundreds of 
mothers wrote years ago and hundreds write to-day ; 
while others write ‘* We owe the best of our educa- 
tion as wives and mothers to the pages of the 
LapDy’'s Booxk.” 

It was a fact soon apparent, that where the 
LADY'S BOOK was a guest, it became at oncea 
necessity, “Near after year, while new names were 
added to the subscription list, the old ones returned 
with unceasing regularity. Ladies wrote—‘‘I am 
going to be married, and mother cannot spare her 
LADY'S BOOK, so I must have a copy sent to my 
new home. I will not undertake to keep house 
without it; and to-day, upon the books of the 
office, are inscribed the names of those whose 
grandmothers and mothers have kept the volumes 
for fifty years, never missing one number of the six 
hundred that form the most useful library in their 
possession, 

In 1837, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Godey in the editorial management 
of the Lapy’s Book, and devoted years of her life 
to the work of elevating woman in every relation 
of life. It was never her mission, or that of the 
periodical she largely controlled, to unsex woman 
by advocating her appearance upon the fields of 
labor devoted to the hardier sex, but to raise her 
intellectually to their highest level, to cultivate 
heart and mind, to make ‘“‘ woman's sphere" the 
purest, highest sphere in the world. 

Never aiming at sensation, the LADY'’s Book 
was ambitious of being the dest periodical as it had 
been the frst for the women of America, It was 
Mr. Godey’'s proudest boast that “‘ Not an immoral 
thought or profane word could be found in this 
magazine,” and its present publishers will maintain 
this proud record. 

Wherever the English language was spoken, the 
LADY's BooK was found—not only in the 
homes of America, where it was the only book 
beside the Bible in the house, but in foreign coun- 
tries, in Europe, Africa, and Asia. Upon the mail 
books of the office are the names of subscribers in 
Hong Kong, Honolulu, Cape of Good Hupe, and 
other countries as far from. its publication office as 
man could travel, while in its native land, there is 
not a city, town, or village, where its name is nota 
“ household word.” 

And still, after fifty years of unbroken popularity, 
the LADY'S BOOK retains its place in the homes 
and hearts of America’s daughters. There was 
born in the affection of its first subscribers a Jove 
for the household friend who had come to feed 
starving brains, and craving intellect. They clung 
to it as the first friend who visited them in tiny log 
cabins surrounded by dense forests; and when 
towns and cities grew up around them, the Lapy's 
Book they had walked weary miles to meet, and 
had, saved “egg and. butter money” to buy, was 
no less precious that it came by steam, improved 
upon every page, and still appealing to all that was 
best in their natures, 

It is not taken up in these homes with careless 
hands, hastily skimmed over and tossed aside, but 





it is consulted as a reliable and dear friend whose 
advice must be valuable; is read and re-read, hand" 


somely bound, and put in its place, side by side 
with the ninety-nine volumes, many of which were 
first opened by hands now feeble with age, or by 
those whose names are now only a memory. But 
whiie many subscribers are children or grandchil- 
dren of those who first sent their names to swell 
the subscription list of the LADy's BooK, we have 
scores of letters that assure us it still holds its place 
in the hearts and homes of many who have not 
missed one number for fifty years. 

A piano or organ is the most suitable holida 

resent that can ever be made. Hon. Daniel Fr. 
atty, of Washington, New Jersey, offers else- 
where in this issue splendid bargains for holiday 
presents. Mayor Beatty's celebrated pianos and 
organs are giving entire. satisfaction, and we know 
that our readers will do well to purchase of him. 

So great has been the demand for these celebrated 
instruments within the last few months, that Mr. 
Beatty has been compelled toerect a new mammoth 
factory at Washington, New Jersey, corner Railroad 
avenue and Beatty street. 

Read his advertisement, and send for his illus- 
trated newspaper, holiday edition, before you pur- 
chase, 

CASTORIA ig pleasant to take, contains nothing 
narcotic, and always regulates the stomach and 
bowels. No Sour-Curd or Wind-Colic; no Fever- 
ishness or Diarrhoea; no Congestion or Worms, and 
no Cross Children or Worn-out Mothers where Cas- 
toria is used. 


Hail to the Lady’s Book for 1880! 


Three neighbors, by clubbing together, can get 
GODEY’'s LADY's Book for 1880 for the.small sum 
—— dollar and seventy-eight and a third cents each. 

us; 
Club of three names, $5.25 
Cost of money order or registered letter, 10 
a 5. 

Each book will be sent to a different address a So 
desired. ‘Thus, a family can make a handsome 
Christmas present to its different members, no matter 
how far they are scattered either in the United 
States or Canadas ; or if a check or a draft on any of 
the principal cities is sent, the cost would be only 
one dollar and seventy-five cents each. 

Four neighbors or friends can club together and 
get the LADY’s BooK one year for $1.67% each. 

Six neighbors or friends can club together and get 
the LADY's BOOK one year for $1.60 each, 

Nine neighbors or friends can club together and 
get the LAby’s BOOK one year for $1.56% each. 

Twenty or more can club together and get it at 
the very low rate of $1.50 per year, each. 





GopeEy's LADyY’s BOOK, in its Fashions, its 
Original Steel Plates, its Engravings, its Literary 
Department, its Domestic Department, its Chil- 
dren's Departfhent, and in its entirety, is not, and 
never has been, equaled by any magazine for the 
price in this country, or in the world. 

GobrEY's LAvyY's Book, for either 1878 or 1879, 
handsomely bound, sent to any address in U. S. or 
Canadas on receipt of $3. Address Publishers 
GopDEy's LADY'S K. 

IT isa head and shoulders above every fashion 
magazine published in the Union.— lVeekly, Aber- 
deen, Miss. 

IN every department it shows the constant effort 
to improve.— Courant, Columbia, Pa. 

ON every page of this popular magazine will be 
found the most attractive reading and useful hiats, 
— Register, Woodstown, N. J. 
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AMERICAN GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book by Isaac H, Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., formerly 804 N, 8th St., Philadelphia. 


The above design is now in process of erection 
at Marcus Hook, on the Delaware, for Mr. E. S. 
Farson, for the sum of $2,200, fully finished. It 
has a cellar under dining and sitting-rooms. It 
contains four rooms in the roof-story, besides those 
shown upon the plans; it is being finished in 
chamfered Gothic style inside, and will make a 
desirable and beautiful home. We have made 
arrangements to supply each succeeding month a 





new and useful design for buildings suiting the 
wants of the people in various localities of our 
vast country. Our past experience since 1863 
with GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, and constant practice 
as architects, enable us to assure the public that 
nothing but the most practical designs, varied to 
suit existing styles and tastes, will. appear, and 
each succeeding number may be looked for with 
interest. 
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EASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
eweiry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
ditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
uired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
welry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 
hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
enn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subseri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashivun Editress not 


ow. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
fture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

o order will be attended to unless the m is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Bride’s dress of white silk and satin; the 
underskirt is of silk, puffed in front diagonally, and 
edged with a box-plaited ruffle, the upper part of 
overskirt and train is of satin, looped at the sides 
with bouquets of orange blossoms, Pointed satin 
bodice, with silk sleeves plaited; the neck is also 
filled in with silk folds, Illusion veil and orange 
blossoms in small bouquets and sprays fastening it. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gendarme blue silk and 
cashmere, The dress is made in the princess form 
of cashmere, with drapery of cashmere and silk com- 
bined, the neck is cut heart-shaped, with a trimming 
of silk around it; silk cuffs, 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of navy blue silk and cash- 
mere colors silk brocade; the underskirt is kilted 
and edged with a band of the brocade; the over- 
skirt is double, made of the brocade, and looped up 
upon the left side with a sash end, Jacket; bodice 
with neck cut in shape ofa V with collar and cuffs 
of the brocade. 

Fig. 4.— Evening dress of plain pink silk with 
averdress and bodice of satin striped gauze. The 
underskirt is trimmed with narrow plaitings and rows 
of Russian lace; the overskirt is ‘made with three 
aprons, trimmed with the same and loops of white 
satin. Basque bodice open to the waist, filled in 
with quillings of lace; elbow sleeves, long white 
gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of blue satin, trimmed with 
plaided velvet. The underskirt is trimmed with 
plaitings divided by lengthwise bands of velvet; the 
front is trimmed with a broad piece of the same, as 
is also the overskirt and jacket ; the latter has a vest 
of white cloth, Blue satin bonnet, trimmed with 
velvet, feathers, and bird. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child of five years 
made of brown cloth; the underskirt is kilted ; the 
jacket is very long and is trimmed with bands of 
velvet. Felt hat trimmed with brown velyet and 
feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.— Walking dress of gendarme blue camel's 
hair and silk; the underskirt is of silk, kilted; the 
overdress and jacket of camel's hair, trimmed with 
a band of striped pékin and buttons. The jacket is 
trimmed with a band of the pékin, and loops of 
ribbon up the front; collar, cuffs, and pockets of 
the pékin. Gendarme blue satin bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. ) 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of bronze habit cloth ; the 
underskirt is kilted and trimmed with buttons. The 
overdress and jackét are made perfectly plain, except 
collar and cuffs upon sleeves of jacket, which are of 
velvet. Turban hat of brown velvet, trimmed with 
band of fur and ornament. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for child of four years made of 
dark green and blue plaid velvet; the underskirt is 
kilted ; the overdress has a deep basque and pockets, 
and is trimmed with Russian lace; the same trims 
neck and dress sleeves, 

Fig. 4.—Dress for child of four years made of 
light fawn-color cloth; it is made with a skirt and 
deep jacket with cuffs, collar, and pocket, all edged 
with an embroidery in brown silk, ’ 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of six years; the underskirt is laid in box plaits, 
and is made of damassé blue and gray; the front 
and back of the upper part of the dress are plaited 
and made of plain blue cashmere, the sides of the 
damassé; the sleeves are of the plain, trimmed 
with a plaiting, They can be long or only to the 
elbow ; both are illustrated. 

Fig. 7.—Waved coiffure ; the hair slightly frizzed 
in front and pitt back straight behind the ears; the 
back is arranged in loops, and a bow at the top, 
with gold pins stuck in it. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure arranged perfectly plain in front, 
with waved bang across the forehead; coil in the 
back, with long tress waved falling below. Tortoise- 
shell pins arranged in coil. 

Fig. 9.—Evening coiffure, waved in front, and 
frizzed upon the forehead ; thick braid in back, with 
bouquet of flowers at top and another down near 
the neck, 

Fig. 10.—Chemisette and double collar to wear 
with an open dress, made of fine linen, the edges 
embroidered with colored cotton, 

Fig. 11.—Lady's walking dress, made of black 
satin and embossed velvet. The front of skirt is 
composed of two kilt-plaited ruffles, divided by 
shirred scarfs; the back is plain breadths draped ; 
panier polonaise of embossed velvet. Black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with old gold satin, jet, and 
feathers. 

Fig. 12.—Myrtle green cloth and silk dress; the 
underskirt is of silk, the overdress and jacket of 
cloth, trimmed with bands of striped plush and satin. 
Felt bonnet of the same shade as dress, trimmed 
with plush and feathers. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Collar and cuff of fashionable 
shape, edged with a narrow embroidery. 

Fig. 15.—Lady’s visiting dress, made of plum- 
colored silk; the back of dress is plain and un- 
trimmed; the front of skirt is kilted, the overdress 
shirred and trimmed with bows. Cloak of cloth the 
same shade as dress, trimmed with fringe and striped 
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pékin. Satin bonnet to match dress, trimmed with 
plush and feathers, 

Fig. 16.—Lady's walking dress of navy-blue silk, 
the front of dress shirred, the bottom trimmed with 
two box plaitings, the back is demi-train and plain. 
Cloth cloak, the color of dress, trimmed with braid 
and fringe. Navy blue velvet bonnet trimmed 
with feathers and satin. 

Fig. 17.—Scent-bottle of gold, enameled in col- 
ors, in the shape of a quiver filled with arrows; the 
chain and hook are used to suspend it from belt. 

Fig. 18. Lady's winter cloak, made of black 
corded silk and trimmed with passementerie, and 
box plaited French lace, 

Fig. 19.—House jacket made of pale blue cash- 
mere and trimmed with Russian lace; the fronts are 
long and are knotted at the bottom of the jacket and 
fall in two long ends, also trimmed with the lace, 
which extends down the front. 

Fig. 20,—Opera cloak of white satin brocade, 
trimmed with white fox fur, and crochet ornaments 
in front ; it is lined with pale pink satin. 

Fig. 21.—Bodice without sleeves made of colored 
silk, and trimmed with quillings of silk and lace, 
and ribbon bows; this is to be worn over a black 
or dark silk dress, and can be made of net trimmed 
with bright colored ribbon if preferred. 

Fig. 22.—Cloak for little girl of seven years; 
made of gray cloth; it is a gored sacque with cape, 
the latter trimmed with a side plaiting of silk, the 
pockets and cuffs are of the same, 

Fig. 23.—Cloak for little girl of six years; it is 
made of garnet velvet, and entirely covers the dress , 
it is trimmed with Russian lace, ribbon bows, and 
silk braid. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for boy of three years made of 
plaid cloth; the skirt is laid in box plaits the jacket 
is cut in turrets bound with silk braid and buttons ; 
plain cloth vest and collar. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for boy of five years, made of brown 
cloth ; the pants are to the knee and are ornamented 
with three straps and buttons. Plaited vest, and 
collar and cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 26.—Walking dress for lady made of brown 
camel's hair, the underskirt is trimmed with a side 
plaiting, the overdress is plain and trimmed with 
buttons, and narrow passementerie. Dolman of the 
same material trimmed with passamenterie orna- 
ments and fringe. Brown felt bonnet trimmed with 
a long feather, satin, and small bunch of old gold 
color satin flowers. 

Fig. 27.—Walking dress of gray satin and bro- 
caded silk ; the under skirt is plain, with a puffing up 
each side finished upon each edge with loops of 
ribbon. The overdress is of the brocade, Cloak 
of camel's hair of the same shade as dress, trimmed 
with loops of satin ribbon and bows. Bonnets of 
gendarme blue, crinkled velvet trimmed with feath- 
ers and flowers of the same shade, 

Fig. 28.—Black veivet bonnet trimmed with old 
gold satin and black satin ribbon, black feather and 
colored bird; the face is lined with shirred satin of 
the same shade as trimming. 

Fig. 29.—Peacock blue velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with satin and ostrich feathers, shirred satin inside 
the brim. 





Fig. 30.—Black satin and velvet bonnet ; the crown 
is of velvet, the front of satin embroidered in beads ; 
it is trimmed with ostrich feathers and three birds 
hanging as if suspended from a string at the side. 

31. Olive green plush bonnet trimmed with 
satin, and ostrich feathers, satin ribbon strings, 
trimmed across the ends with quilled black lace. 

Our diagram pattern is for a child’s dress; it is 
composed of seven pieces, half of back, and side 
back, half of front, half of sleeve, collar, quarter 
of kilt skirt, and half of sash. This dress can be 
made of cashmere or any wool goods, with a trim- 
ming and sash of wool goods, of a contrasting 
color, or of silk. With a flannel lining it would 
make a pretty street suit, not requiring any extra 
outside wrap. , 


GLOVE BOX. 
(See colored illustration in front of Book.) 

This pretty box is suitable for a New Year's gift, 
and can be made up very easily at home. Take a 
pasteboard box 10% inches long, 4 inches wide, 
and 3% inches deep, with a lid upon it, then pro- 
ceed to ornament it. Our model is made of 
plaited straw, with a design worked upon the 
front, aud each end with colored silk, or zephyr; the 
top piece upon lid has the word “ Gloves,” upon it. 
After each of the sides are covered, the bottom is 
trimmed around with quilled satin ribbon, and the 
lid is edged with the same. The inside of box is 
lined with quilted satin, which is usually perfumed 
so that the gloves can have the odor imparted to them, 
Silver, gilt, or plain perforated cardboard can be 
used if the straw cannot be obtained, although it is 
a much greater novelty, and entirely new. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 


The change in coiffures is very gradual here, but 
it is an accomplished fact in Paris, although Parisian 
ladies had some trouble and many a misgiving 
before they would give up their elaborate style of 
hair-dressing ; now, however, the change is an ac- 
complished fact. The hair is worn low over the 
brows, either in plain or waved bandeaux, or ina 
fringe; at the back it is coiled or plaited, so as to 
scarcely show above the top of the head, and leaves 
the nape of the neck quite free. This is the morn- 
ing coiffure ; for the evening it is not quite so simple. 
The front hair is crimped or strongly waved, or cut 
short and frizzied over the forehead. The back is 
arranged in short coils called cogwes, turned round 
the fringes like a coil, and fastened on tightly; but 
over the temple it is invariably brushed straight off. 
A tortoise-shell comb, not too high, is a nice finish ; 
and large pins, with tortoise-shell heading, are also 
used in modern coiffures. When a flower is worn, 
it is placed just behind the left ear, nearly drooping 
in the neck. Filigree butterflies and jeweled insects 
are favorite ornaments. Young girls often wear 
their hair in waves all over the head, with a knot of 
loosely-coiled hair at the back, Rows of large opal 
beads are a favorite ornament, 

Evening dresses now require some notice, as 
evening entertainments of all kinds are now very 
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frequent. Dresses do not present any strikingly 
different aspect this winter. Black dresses of 
velvet, satin, or silk, are in great favor for dinner 
and evening parties, and ladies who go to entertain- 
ments a great deal frequently wear them, The 
black evening dress is a most useful institution for a 
person of moderate means, as it can be freshened 
up and modernized in a variety pf ways. Vests and 
revers of colored silk or satin, plastrons of white 
puffed tulle or white lace, and jackets of a material 
different from the dress, offer numerous resources 
for the purpose. Another way of renovating a 
black silk dress is to arrange draperies of black 
spotted tulle point d'esprit, edged with lace over the 
skirt, and to trim the bodice, open in a V ora 
square, with puffings*f similar tulle; the semi-long 
sleeves should be entirely of tulle, with lace edging, 
and no short sleeve underneath. 

For an evening party or large dinner party, a 
very unique and tasteful dress is of pale gold-colored 
gros-grain silk. The low bodice is oval in front 
and at the back, and forms, as it were, straps upon 
the shoulders. It has five seams in the back. The 
front is embroidered in a pattern of leaves and 
flowers, shaded from deep yellow to dark brown, 
and is deeply peaked, as well as the back. The 
skirt is trimmed in front and at the sides with al- 
ternate flutings of the plain silk, and slightly gath- 
ered flounces of the same, embroidered in the same 
style as the bodice. On either side of the front 
peak of the bodice there are paniers of draped silk, 
and at the back a long train, coming down in heavy 
folds without any trimming. There are no sleeves 
to the bodice, but only small draped sleeves of white 
gauze, fastened up with yellow flowers matched to 
the embroidery as well as the coiffure. 

A dinner dress for a young lady is of white gauze. 
The front of the skirt is gathered and trimmed on 
either side with a gauze ruche and drooping loops 
of white satin ribbon. The back has no trimming, 
but falls in ample folds over the underskirt of plain 
white silk. The bodice is slightly gathered at the 
waist, which is confined by a deep belt of white 
satin and silver buckle. This bodice is cut square 
and moderately low in front. It is trimmed round 
the top with a full ruche of crépe lisse, and one rose 
is placed in the corner, The sleeves are to the 
elbow, and finished with a series of very small 
flutings. There is one pretty deep fluting all 
around the skirt, and a second one around the train 
only. 

A new style of bodice for evening dress is made 
of material different from the skirt. It is a bodice 
high at the back and open in front, which is con- 
tinued into a very deep round basque, looped up in 
the middle of the back and on either side, and open 
in front, so as to form paniers rather low over the 
hips. The one we saw was made of pearl-gray 
satin and sapphire-blue velvet pékin, to wear witha 
draped and trained skirt of pearl-gray satin. It was 
trimmed with two rows of short, wavy fringe, and at 
the sides with clusters of satin ribbon to match. The 
Sleeves were very tight, semi-short, and trimmed 
with a plain blue velvet band and a fluting of the 
pékin, 


It is again the fashion this winter to trim evening 





dresses of a dark color (silk or velvet) with white 
lace, the designs of which are all outlined with a 
thread of gold, and the veins of the leaves, the 
calyxes of the flowers, etc., defined likewise with 
gold threads. Even white embroidery on batiste is 
ornamented in this fashion; and for evening and 
dinner toilets there are in preparation handkerchiefs 
embroidered very finely with white cotton, mixed 
with gold thread, which is also seen in the lace 
border. 

Bouquets are still worn with all bodices, excepting 
high ones. At present, fashion favors roses, strip- 
ping them of their foliage, however, and replacing 
it by that of some vegetable, as the leaves of aspara- 
gus, carrots, and parsley, for instance. These pretty 
leaves are made in a superior fashion, and their 
effect is charming. 

Fancy jewelry is enlarging its domains; and is 
already employed in the shape of ornaments for 
bonnets, and even for dresses. Huge flies, locusts, 
etc., are seen in the large bows of ribbon which trim 
evening dresses.’ Every kind of insect is fashionable 
for pins, earrings, and brooches, and the same 
insects of larger size figure in dress trimmings. 
There will also be worn cravats of pearls. These 
¢cravats are composed of several rows of small pearls, 
terminating with a tassel, and are tied at the throat 
precisely like a cravat. 

Fashion discards and then gradually returns to 
certain colors. Thus mauve and all the derivations 
of lilac, which have been totally abandoned for 
several years, are again coming into vogue, It is 
true that the mauve of the present day is more gray 
than lilac, The trimming for materials of this color 
will be pale rose satin, and for more sombre toilettes 
it will be combined with violet of a reddish tinge. 

The bodices of dinner dresses are made as pointed 
basques, short on the hips, and long V-shaped, or 
low and square cut in front; the back, on the con- 
trary, is usually round. The opening is usually 
filled in with gathered lisse. Sometimes the satin 
bodice is embroidered all over with braided figures, 
and very handsome is the effect when clear white 
beads are used on pink, pearl or cashmere beads on 
white, and jet or rainbow beads on black satin. The 
sleeves worn with such basques are made of beads, 
and terminate with a bead fringe. A quantity of 
thin crépfe is used in all colors for plaitings; it 
matches the dress, and beads are sewn to the edge 
of the plaitings. Trains are both square and round; 
some have a breadth of plain satin down the centre, 
and brocade at each side; others are vice versa, 
having the brocade in the middle. A good deal of 
gathering or gauging is to be seen on many of the 
newest trains. When flowers are used to ornament 
a dinner dress, four bouquets are worn. The 
smallest is fastened at the right side of the neck, the 
second on the left corner of the open square in front, 
the third at the foot of the front breadth of the skirt, 
and the fourth low on the train, 

Persian and Eastern effects have found their way 
on fans, for the leaves of the newest are of Persian 
silk or cashmere figures and colors, the white ivory 
Sticks being painted by hand to match, 

Never have opera cloaks or sorties du bal been 
handsomer than this winter, and the Indian cash- 
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mere shawl-patterned fabrics lend themselves well 
to this style of mantle. They are trimmed with 
fringes of raveled silk, ia all eolors of the fabrics, 
lined with satin and finished off-with garnet velvet 
collar. The white cloaks are made_of velvet bro- 
cade, satin broche, and fine cloth; the trimmings 
are bands of the richest Indian colorings, in which 
gold plays a most conspicuous part. Some of the 
white wraps are trimmed with brown or black fur 
borders of good width, and have pelerine collars of 
the same. The lining of such cloaks is unusually 
handsome, for it consists of red, gold, and occa- 
sionally of even brocaded satin. 

A fashion that will certainly please ladies who are 
bound to study economy is that of the casaquin of a 
a different color and material from the dress skirt. 
The skirt of a dress or costume of a former season, 
the bodice and sieeves of which are shabby, worn 
out, or out of fashion, can do duty very nicely as a 

=skirt to wear with such a casaquin. The skirt, be- 
ing turned, dyed, or merely cleaned, ‘can bé mod- 
ernized by being gathered thrice down the middle 
of the front, and trimmed round the bottom with 
two or three flutings, superposed, and the upper 
one put on with a heading. ‘This skirt may be only 
just long enough to touch the ground, or longer, as 
fancy dictates, The’ fashionable casaquin, which, as 
our readers know, is a long-waisted, tight-fitting 
jacket, with a deep basque and fringe, is made of 
very dark, but not black material. Dark shades 
of olive or myrtle green, admiral or gendarme-blue, 
garnet red, or seal brown, are among the favorites, 
and can be worn with skirts of almost any color. 
In cashmere of good quality, they are suitable for 
ordinary wear ; in velvet or pekin, they are more 
elegant. Some very pretty styles are of cashmere, 
withthe fashionable pa/mette, or pine pattern, in 
brown, old gold, and deep red; the collar and 
revers, sleeves and pocket-facings, are usually of 
dark brown, finely-ribbed pekin veivet; metal but- 
tons with colored pattern to match the cashmere. 

The polonaise, which has not been quite as pop- 
ular for the last few months, has again been taken 
into favor under a new name, “ habit redingote.”’ 
A very pretty one we saw, was made of dark em- 
bossed blue velvet, and worn over a satin under- 
skirt to match, trimmed in front with two deep plait- 
ings, large pockets at the sides edged with silk and 
chenille fringe. The polonaise is almost as long 
as the skirt at the back, and is draped very grace- 
fully ; in front it is only closed to the knees, where 
it opens with a large satin and velvet bow. Another 
polonaise is of striped purple velvet, and it opens 
over a satin skirt embroidered in chevrons of gold, 
orange, and copper-colored silks; a large collar 
and deep cuffs of satin similarly worked. 

Bodices are now very long in the waist, and have 
usually five seams, but we are assured we are to 
have short waists as in the days of the First Empire. 
We hope, however, that such predictions will not 
be realized. 

Large wooden buttons are used on cloth suits 
and wraps. They come in walnut wood alone, or 
in lighter oak and walnut together. Another nov- 
elty in buttons is that of having them made of the 
material used for trimming the dress~ but instead of 





covering moulds with this fabric, they are regularly 
mounted.on metal, with the rims of steel, jet or gilt. 
Another tasteful fancy is a set of buttons of cream 
white porcelain, decorated in colors by hand, and 
each button bearing: a different device, as a bee, a 
bird, a spray of flowers, a fan, etc. Six buttons are 
furnished for the front of a coat, two of larger size 
for the sleeves, and two still larger for the back of 
the waist. New jet buttons for coats of satin or 
velvet are of smooth, polished jet, the size of a sil- 
ver half dollar, arid are sewed on through two 
gold-rimimed eyes that Ornament the centre. 

Elegant ‘petticoats t6 be worn beneath dressy 
short costumes are of garnet or else black satin, 
trimmed with two pleated flounces edged with white 
lace, either Breton or Russian. The nevelty con- 
sists in the back being drawn into puffs that are 
stuffed with hair, and, when worn, thése form a 
small bustle that holds out the skirts as much as is 
considered stylish. 

Red eashmere underskirts of bright scarlet, of 
cardinal red, garnet, and wine colors, are heavy 
€fiough for warmth, although many persons prefer 
opera flannel. They are trimmed with pleated 
floufices around the bottom and up the back to the 
belt. Some have these scalloped, others edged with 
narrow lace. 

The soft belt is the name given to what is really 
a sash of pliable ribbon, usually of two contrasting 
colors in stripes. It is worn tied around the waist 
in soft negligent folds, and has a bow with ends on 
the left side: Sometimes it begins in the underarm 
seams, and is only in the front. 

Reticules of satin or of the dress trimmings are 
now made to match suits. They are suspended by 
long ribbons that have a bow at the top for fastening 
to the side of the dress, Black satin reticules 
painted by hand, or embroidered with colors or 
with jet, or else merely lined with old gold or 
cardinal satin, and finished by a tassel at the lower 
end, are worn with any black dress. 

Very large rosettes and the large Directoire bows 
made of Breton or point d'esprit lace are the newest 
cravat bows. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

The position of hostess in a large house where 
much company is entertained, is by no means a 
sinecure, especially when a short distance from the 
city, where the guests are invited to retain. for 
several days. As many of our readers ‘have made 
numerous inquiries about the proper mode of ar- 
ranging different entertainments, we felt that a few 
hints would be‘acceptable. The first ati@ most im- 
portant matter is to decide upon your guests, and 
to endeavor to select those that you consider will 
be most congenial. To invite a party of very lively 
friends, and some notoriously quiet, plain people at 
the same time, would be a great mistake; the latter 
would be scandalized by the proceedings of the gay 
set, while they would be voted very dull and terri- 
ble bores by the more advanced spirits. So also, 
if she asks any young ladies, she must be careful to 
ask young gentlemen to entertain them ; or if there 
is only one young lady, she must endeavor to pro- 
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cure a companion for her. It is exceedingly dull 
for young girls to be invited where there is no com- 
panionship but that of persons of their father's and 
mother's age, and provision for their amusement is 
an item which hostesses who have no daughters 
themselves are sadly apt to forget. It is such fore- 
thought as we have endeavored slightly to indicate 
that makes a hostess’s reputation, and causes her 
house to be quoted as exceptionally pleasant. 
When a lady decides to give a grand evening en- 
tertainment, she usually decides upon her guests 
from distant cities whom she can entertain in her 
house for a few days before the evening fixed for 
the entertainment; the hostess’s aim should be to 
assemble as many young people as possible, and 
they should never omit to have at least as many 
dancing young gentlemen as young ladies; pro- 
perly there should always be more. When issuing 
invitations for a party of guests to remain in the 
house. the hostess should specify the entertainments 
likely to take place during their stay, as it may make 
a difference in the baggage they require to bring 
with them. In issuing her invitations, the hostess 
will confer a great boon upon her guests if she will 
state distinctly how long she desires them to remain. 
If she merely states, “It will afford us great 
pleasure to have you come and make. us a visit, 
and, if agreeable to you, we shal expect you on 
Monday, the 18th inst.,’” the matter is left in 
abeyance, and the guests decide in their own minds 
how long they will remain, finding, very often to 
their extreme regret, that they have made their visit 
a mach longer or shorter time than their hostess 
intended, It is always difficult to amuse a large 
party upon the evenings when there is no regular 
entertainment; people tire of dancing sooner or 
later ; private theatricals require time and study for 
preparation; games are generally soon tired of; so 
we will suggest an amusement that was very suc- 
cessful at a party lately given by a fashionable lady, 
who always makes any guests who are with her 
thoroughly’ enjoy themselves. This was Mrs. 
Jarley's Wax-work Show; we do not mean the 
bona fide one of Dickens memory, but a copy of 
the same, only choosing characters of the present 
day. What is most wanted is a clever showman or 
show-woman, the latter preferable, and then people 
who can keep their countenances and imagine them- 
selves for some few moments to be really the figures 
they represent. Choose, say a dozen people, to 
act the figures, then select your show-woman 
and two gentlemen to carry the figures from 
one place to another. Then arrange the rooms 
as if for private theatricals; that is to say, have 
a curtain you can draw, leaving sene part of the 
room for the audience and the other for the actors, 
and get some one to play the piano both before and 
after the performance. Nothing makes an enter- 
tainment go off so well as a little bright music. 
When all are ready and the overture has been 
played, ring a bell, and during the ringing draw up 
a curtain, discovering the figures at the back of the 
stage arranged somewhat as the figures are shown 
at such a show, or as you think will best amuse the 
company, When the guests have looked for a mo- 
ment, the music, which should have re-commenced 





softly as the curtain went up, should end with a 
loud chord, at the striking of which the show-woman 
should come forward to the front, she should 
previously have been standing beside the figures, as 
still as any of them, and two gentlemen assistants 
should appear on each side from behind the scenes, 
Mrs. Jarley should then make a short speech (bet- 
ter if prepared beforehand), about the figures, their 
characters, and various offices, trying to make her 
audience laugh as much as possible. Then she 
should direct her assistants to bring forward such 
and such a figure. The whole effect may be 
marred provided the would-be figures show any 
signs of life. They should make themselves as stiff 
as possible when moved, and take care to move 
neither limb nor feature until the show-woman ex- 
plains what they can do, and they should do it as 
though both limbs and features were hung on strings, 
which strings are being pulled by the gentlemen 


who lift them about, Footlights are advisable,” 


though not indespensable, although they are easy 
enough to manage; and the figures should be painted 
as closely to resemble wax as possible. The feat- 
ures should not be moved more than possible, for 
remember the faces are supposed to. be wax, and 
the principal fun is thai the face never alters, no 
matter how violently the limbs act. Of course a 
great deal depends upon what dresses are accessible 
in the house in which the performance takes place; 
but modern characters are easier to represent than 
any others, and as much amusement may be drawn 
from them, without any special dressing up, as from 
those that require the most elaborate preparations. 

Persons who have fancy dresses representing the 
costumes of celebrated characters, can use them 
with good effect, a short account of the life and 
character of the party represented being given by 
the show-woman, who, if equal to the position 
assigned her, can, by interposing some anecdote or 
particular event that occurred in the lifetime of the 
party, make the address both entertaining and 
amusing, Of course elegant dresses are not 
requisite; the effect and not the material is what 
should be aimed at; and even if the dresses are 
especially made up for the occasion, very little ex- 
pense need be incurred, as muslin of different colors 
can readily be made to do duty as silks and 
satins, good taste in the choice and selection of 
colors being as easily attended to as in more costly 
fabrics. Children cannot act satisfactorily in wax 
works, as it is too long for them to remain in a fixed 
position. The entertainment should not last over 
one hour, as that is as long as grown persons can 
remain in the immovable position required for the 
success of the figures. After the exhibition is over, 
a handsome supper should be served. This can be 
an informal affair of cold game, meats, coffee, 
salads, and confectionery; or an elegantly-spread 
table with all the most delicate and tempting viands, 
flowers, fruits, and confectionery, that fancy can 
dictate. No rules are necessary for these suppers; 
the hostess can herself decide how elegant they are 
to be. With wishes for a very happy New Year to 
all our old, and our thousands of new subscribers 


for 1880, we close. 
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Poetry by Mrs. CRAWFORD. pq niticby GRO. BARKER, 
me. 
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1. They sail’da - wayin a  gal-lant bark, Roy Neal and his fair youngbride, They had 
2. Three days they sail’d,when a storm arose,And the light - ning swept the deep, © When the 


-o- 
ventur’d all in that bounding ark, That dane’d on the silv’ry tide; Roy Neal he clasp’d his 
thunder crash broke the short repose Of the weary sea-boy’s sleep. Roy Neal he clasp’d hi 


+ 


, ~" ee 
weep - ing bride, and he kissd) the tears a - way, And he watch’d the shore re- 
weep - ing bride, and he kissd the tears a - way, “O  love,’twasa@ fear- ful 
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cede from sight Of his own sweet “Dublin Bay.” 3 On the crowded deck of that 
hour,” he eried,““Whenwe left sweet “Dublin Bay.’’ 


e- - 
But some more calm, with a holier lip, Sought th, 


J we 
doomed ship, Some fell in their meek despair, 


e . f 
of the storm in pray’r; ‘She hasstruck on a rock! the seamen cried,In the breath of theirwild dis 


- may, And that ship went down with that fair young ; ‘That sail’d from “Dublin Bay.” 
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